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POETRY. — 





For the Woman's Journal. 


OUR BABY. 


BY 8. C. BLACKWELL. 


Our Baby! Helpless: as the tiny seed 
Encircling coming harvests in its shell; 
The potent issue of your word and deed, 
Swect infant mouth and hand, what seer can tell? 


How many unborn ears will hear your speech, 
How much of fate be fashioned by that hand? 

No mother’s love your future course can reach, 
Nor father's prayer your character command. 


Can we read nothing in your little face 

Of staiwart-hearted men—of women true? 
Depository of a far-off race, 

Unwritten history depends on you. 


Still as we daily train you, little man, 
We shape the people of a distant day; 
And every thonght we teach, will bless or ban, 
Through you, the generations far away. 
To stand in place of Providence to thee, 
Oh what ie all our judgment and our love? 
Parent of parents! May we always be 
Wise as the serpent, harmless as the dove 
Somerville, N. J. 





DAISY MILLER. 

Mr. Henry James's stories do not always 
find me among their very strongest admir- 
ers. A good deal of his literary work seems 
to me hasty, as if he wrote it for his own 
benefit, as practice-work, and were training 
his hand at the expense of his readers. 
Then it seems to me that he is not sufficient- 
ly cosmopolitan; for cosmopolitanism, in 
this age at least, should include some knowl- 
edge of America, and this seems to me not 
his strong point. Americans at home—the 
habits, ways, language and motives preva- 
lent in any town or city in this country—he 
seems merely to have glanced at, never 
studied. His Gertrude for instance in ‘The 
Europeans” isa type of cbaracter almost pe- 
culiar to New England; a type not very 
uncommon and amply worth drawing. It 
is to Mr. James's credit that he even attempt- 
ed this type, for it is one that Mr. Howells, 
for instance, would hardly have essayed 
and would perhaps have found uninterest- 
ing even as a study. But, after all, Mr. 
James has only indicated the character, not 
drawn it; it remains indistinct and timidly 
outlined; a suggestion, not a portraiture. 
The same defect applies generally, I should 
say, to the whole American family whom 
hepaints; least to Mr. Acton, who has been 
abroad and has thus brought himself more 
within range of Mr. James’s lens; most of 
allto the young Unitarian minister. Any- 
thing more unreal than this stiff youth it 
would be difficult to imagine; yet young 
Unitarian ministers are surely not very rare 
about Cambridge, and Mr. James has been 
there. 

But the moment Mr. James gets his 
Americans abroad, he is their master; he is 
strongest, as isevery artist, upon the ground 
he has chosen for his study, and with his 
especial line of characters. Moreover it is 
in painting these types that he first shows 
himself an American in sympathy; he goes 
‘o Europe to be Americanized, as Emerson 
says we all do; and proves that he sees and 
reveres the very best typescof American wo- 
manhood in such stories as Madame de 
Mauves. And I fear he must be acknowl. 
edged equally an American, and equally 
faithful in his portraiture, when he describes 
Daisy Miller. I have just now read this 
little story for the first time, and must own, 





with reluctance, that it seems to me almost 
unequalled in American literature, as a 
study of a difficult type of character. 

For myself, I first met Daisy Miller on 
the top of a stage-coach in the Highlands. 
She was as pretty, as audacious, as much 
indulged as in Mr. James’s narrative; she 
was very prettily dressed, but for excess of 
diamonds; she had assigned her mother to 
quite as subordinate a place as poor Mrs. 
Miller’s in the story; and she was over 
whelming with the most unequivocal flirta- 
tion a handsome young Frenchman who 
seemed to be a memberof her party. There 
was no question she did not feel free to ask 
him, no attention she did not demand; she 
contradicted him loudly, flattered him pro- 
fusely, and rapped him on the knees with 
her parasol. It seemed perfectly clear that 
they were either early playmates or: betroth- 
ed lovers; and it was not till Daisy had re- 
treated before a rain-storm that I discover- 
ed the young Frenchman to be an acquaint- 
ance made by her that morning only; and to 
be a good deal amazed and even a little 
frightened at her frank attentions. After- 
wards I met her more than once, under va- 
rious names; and though she nevar was in 
the majority it would have been a relief to 
know that there was no such person at all. 

There are, I regret to say, a good many 
Daisy Millers on this side of the Atlantic. 
They are to be found in the public high 
schools of quiet couutry villages; in the 
boarding schools of cities; and perhaps 
worst of all, among young American girls 
brought up in Europe and let loose after- 
wards upon the freedom of American socie- 
ty, without the early habit that makes: it 
less dangerous. They are not confined to 
Schenectady, N. Y.; the most Puritan town 
of New England also produces them; they 
are as essentially American as that character 
which seems their antipodes, Hawthorne's 
Hilda in the Marble Fawn. When we con- 
sider that one of Miss Alcott’s virtuous her- 
oines in “‘Shawl-Straps” while travelling, 
without manly or maternal escort, in Eu- 
rope, goes deliberately to work to get up a 
flirtation with a young Gérman or Austrian 
officer, hitherto an utter stranger, what can 
be expected of the ungodly and the sinner? 
In some of our best magazines I have seen 
essays delineating what people are pleased 
to call ‘‘Bohemian” life in Europe, and 
holding it up before young girls ina light 
so attractive that the dreary dangers which 
lie below its surface were utterly concealed. 
The inevitable result of such flattering dis- 
guises must be to produce careers far sad- 
der than that of poor Daisy Miller. 

I see that complaint has been made from 
high authority against Mr. James for not 
making it clearer that his heroine is after 
all only atype. But he seems to me to 
have made this clear enough when he makes 
poor little Daisy the object of reproof and 
avoidance among her own countrywomen; 
that is the artistic way of doing it; it is not 
necessary, after that, to add “N. B. this 
isthe portraiture of an exception.” Grant 
that, for the time being, the exception occu- 
pies your mind, to the exclusion of all else; 
the same is true when the author paints a 
nobler type, as Madame de Mauves. The 
only question is whether each type is true; 
if it is, there is no need of calculating the 
statistics as to proportionate numbers. If 
there are higher types than the Daisy Mil- 
lers, I regret to say that there are also lower 
types; she was at worst an innocent and 
rather vulgar fiirt; but there are plenty of 
flirts, vulgar or ladylike, who are not so in- 
nocent; and it would be absurd to claim 
that these are all of European, not Ameri- 
can origin. T. W. H. 
oe 


THE MEETING AT INDIANAPOLIS. 





The Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, fell on two of 
the loveliest Indian Summer days. The 
weather was perfect; soft, warm and hazy. 
Arrangements complete in all their details 
had been most faithfully made by our true 
and trusted friends, Mr. W. H. and Mrs. 
M. N. McKay, at whose house a pleasant re- 
ception was given to delegates and citizens, 


on the evening before the meeting. 


The opening session found delegates pres- 
ent from thirteen States; far off Colorado 
sending two, who came with earnest hope 
of securing Suffrage for women in that 
State within two years. This first morning 
session was inevitably a kind of reunion. 
There came together those who have known 
each other almost from the beginning of 
this bloodless st~:fe for equal rights for wo- 
men, and as we lookedin each others’ faces, 
and noted bow the creeping years have 
drawn the lines of age, we remembered with 
unmixed gratitude the solid gatms those 
years have brought to the condition of all 
women. Then too, there were the younger 





workers, ready to add their fresh strength 
to the present need, and to complete the 
work when the older ones fail. 

But this glad mecting of old friends and 
of young new ones, did not interfere with 
the work of the meeting. Reports were 
ready and presented from each auxiliary 
society represented, which showed a credi- 
table amount of work. Letters were read 
from absent members. The speeches were 
characteristic, and every one of them help- 
ful toward the final end. One of the most 
interesting was that of Miss Hindman, whd 
told of the actual voting by women, which 
she witnessed at Cheyenne, Wyoming Terri- 
tory, at the last election. She stood for 
hours at the polls, to see for herself what 
were the real facts. Her report, beautifully 
and simply told, should forever silence cavil 
and furnish answers to all objectors. Miss 
Hindman saw only good order and good be- 
havior. No woman lingered at the polls. 
Forty-five seconds was the longest, and four- 
teen seconds the shortest time taken by any 
woman. Men and women came with their 
children in baby carriages; one staid with 
the little ones while the other voted. There 
were three women and two men, judges of 
election, who had a room neatly carpeted 
und furnished, and from first to last there 
was nothing to which objection could be 
made. We commend her statements to the 
Congregationalist, which has again and again 
told a very different story. 

The day sessions though not full were 
well attended, while the evening sessions 
filled the large hall. The press of India- 
napolis gave liberal space to full and in the 
main remarkably fair reports,and in this 
way were a great helpto carry our ideas far 
beyond where our voices could reach. In- 
diana had the largest deiegation present. 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, the efficient President 
of the State Society, by long, earnest and 
faithful service to the cause, has, in connec 
tion with her society, won the respect of all 
classes. *So that we regarded the fairness of 
the press as in part a natural result of the dis- 
creet and persistent efforts of the Indiana 
State Woman Suffrage Society. 

The hospitality of the citizens was abund- 
ant and apparently without limit. The ex- 
penses,thanks to the careful arrangements of 
Mr. and Mrs. McKay, were less than those of 
any other Annual Meeting of this society. 
By the wrangling of railroad officials, dele- 
gates to the East were able to get tickets 
from Cincinnatito New York for one dollar. 
So the ‘‘wrath of man” worked good for us. 

The meeting was valuable and helpful to 
the final result. But it was defective in 
this, that there was not time enough for the 
business of thesociety. The business meet- 
ings crowded the regular sessions, and left 
them ai] too short for those who had much 
to say, and no time in which to say it. This 
should hereafter be remedied, either by a 
three days session or by devoting the morn- 
ing sessions of each day, strictly to business. 
There was great disappointment at the ab- 
sence of Mr. Garrison, whose feeble health 
prevented his attendance. Mrs. Livermore 
also, whose presence had_ been anticipated, 
sent instead a despatch to say she was 
obliged by sore throat and illness to go home. 

Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, of St. Louis, 
was unanimuusly chosen President for the 
next year. The full report will be found in 
our columns, this week and next. 

L. 8. 





SEED 2c 
WHERE WOMEN AKE NEEDED, 


The side on which Manhood Suffrage fails 
to protect society, is strikingly shown by 
the following editorial, which appeared week 
before last in the Boston Herald: 

There seems to be some ground for believ- 
ing that the clusing of the Argyll Rooms 
in London, may fail of accomplishing the 
end that the magistrates had in view, when 
they refused to renew the license of this 
noted resort. The ground taken by the pub- 
lic authorities, was very similar to that 
which has been recently proclaimed by Rev. 
Mr. Talmage in his Sunday sermons, namely, 
that vice must be rooted out by the police- 
suppression of those places which publicly 
administer toit. Now if wickedness could 
be done away with by such asimple process, 
the regeneration of the world would be 
merely a question of a few months. «The 
Argyll Rooms and the various dancing halls 
in New York City, are not the causes of the 
existence of sin, and to close them up will 
not in itself make men and women one whit 
purer or better. More than this, it has been 
pretty clearly shown by experience, that the 
evil shut up in one direction finds vent for 
itself in another. Some timesince, the same 
London magistrates refused to renew the 
license of the well-known Cremorne Gar- 
dens, which had sunk by degrees to be al- 
most everything which they should not be. 
There was a temporary improvement in con- 
sequence of this act, but before six months 
had passed, the dwellers in the neighbor- 
hood were more scandalized than they had 
been before, in consequence of the opening, 
in large numbers, of semi-public disreputa- 





ble resorts. To attempt to check the evil 
in this way is very much like trying to stop 
a river by simply building a dam across it, 
the effect being to turn the water off into 
other channels. Mr. Lecky, in his work on 
‘European Morals,” has well illustrated this 
by claiming that those unfortunate wo.nen 
who minister to man’s passion, are in reality 
sorrowful priestesses of virtue, for, at the 
sacrifice of themselves, they prevent the 
misery which would follow the breaking up 
of thousands of now happy households. 
It is, of course, possible to Show this par- 
tial view to too much overshadow the whole 
question. For the good of society, police 
regulation is toa certain extent necessary ; 
beyond this point, however, no reform is 
worth much which does not change human 
nature. 


No woman would ever have written such 
an article as the above; and very few wo- 
men would ever vote to sustain such a posi- 
tion as it inculcates. Can you think of a 
mother, or wife, or sister, tolerating the ex- 
istence of disreputable dancing halls, and 
gambling hells, while a son, or husband, or 
brother was subject to these fatal tempta- 
tions? Can you imagine any woman ac- 
cepting with complacency the existence of 
a Class of degraded and miserable women 
living a life of prostitution, and coolly styl- 
ing them ‘sorrowful priestesses of virtue?” 
The indignant uprising of enfranchised 
womanhood would sweep away these de 
basing theories, and would speedily put an 
end to those contagious sources of moral 
pollution. No‘woman believes that legal- 
ized vice ‘‘prevents the breaking up of now 
happy households,” or would be willing to 
have a happy household at so shocking a 
price. 

If the actual condition of society in our 
cities could only be known by women, they 
would make haste to demand the ballot, in 
order to put an end to an existing slave- 
trade more horrible than anything which 
has ever been pictured by novelist or re- 
former. 

It is because women represent the domes- 
tic interests that their Suffrage is so greatly 
needed. Until they exercise it, society will 
continue to be sensual, brutal, and devilish. 

H. B. B. 





oe 


SUNDAY MEETING FOR WOMEN. 


On Sunday last, at 4 Park street, Boston, 
in the rooms of the Industrial and Educa- 
tional Union, the usual Sunday meeting 
was enjoyed by a large number of ladies, 
who listened to an interesting and instruct- 
ive lecture by Mrs. Dr. H. B. O'Leary, on 
“The Senses.” 

The subject was presented in a very at- 
tractive manner, illustrated by drawings; 
and the speaker, in an eloquent and im. 
pressive discourse, urged the importance of 
cultivating the senses; of exercising charity 
towards those whose senses are defective 
and give wrong impressions; of the import- 
ance of cultivating the codrdination of the 
faculties, which makes common sense; and 
also of cultivating the sense of duty, a 
quality so little regarded as by many almost 
to be considered a nullity. 

Many ladies joined in the discussion that 
followed, and the experiences related by 
several, in the management and education 
of odd and refractory children, were highly 
instructive. A. & %. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The demand for new houses in Boston, 
more particularly in that part knownas the 
Back Bay, has been very good lately. Of 
seventeen new houses east of Dartmouth 
Street fifteen have already been sold at fair 
prices. Parties who have been waiting for 
bottom to be reached have purchased. This 
snows a much healthier state of affairs, and 
activity in all kinds of real property is not 
improbable in the near future. 








Says the 7ribune: “Dean Stanley riding 
down on the M. E. R. looked out and pleas- 
antly said: ‘These cars are like the four 
chariots that drove abreast on the walls of 
Babylon.’ Then as he reached the fresh, 
green precincts of the Battery he exclaimed: 
‘Here are the banging gardens of Semira- 
mis.’” The chronicler forgets to add that 
as the Dean passed at Park place in sight of 
the Tall Tower he exclaimed: ‘And there 
is Babel with its confusion of tongues.” * 


The cable announces that Prince Bismarck 
has received the Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Red Eagle from the Emperor. It 
seems to have been given to him because 
the Emperor had nothing else to give, for it 
was the only Prussian de-oration not already 
in his possession. The Prussian officers 
contemptuously aver that ‘‘two things only 
are sure to come to every man—Death and 
the Red Eagle.” It is to be hoped that in 
Prince Bismarck’s case the one may not 
prove to be the immediate precursor of the 
other.—N. Y. World. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 





GEORGE SAND has left an only daughter 
who 1s married to a son of Garibaldi. 

Miss BarLow, who excels in portraying 
sheep and horses, has done the best incised 
work on Doulton ware. 

Miss Susan Have, Miss H. M. Know - 
TON and Miss E. D. HAs have opened an 
exhibition of sketches at the Art Club. It 
will continue through Saturday, Nov. 30. 

MULE. SaRAHn BERNHARDT is a writer, as 
well as anactor and a sculptor. She has 
been writing a book deseribing her voyage 
in a balloon; it is called ‘‘Un voyage dans les 
Airs.” 

Miss BELLE M. PatTerson, a grand- 
daughter of ex-President Andrew Johnson, 
graduated with distinction at the recent 
Commencement of the Woman’s College at 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mrs. F. F. Petrtcier, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., sends the Historical Society, for its 
museum, a large block of Cheshire silex in 
its natural state, and several specimens in 
the various stages of its manufacture. 

Rev. Miss Lorenza Haynes, the only 
regularly ordained female Universalist 
preacher in Massachusetts, has, after a pas- 
torate of two years over the Universalist 
society in Marlboro, tendered her resigna- 
tion. 

Mrs. Lavina 8. Goopwin, whose Paris 
Exposition notes have appeared in the 

Watchman, has returned after six months 
spent in France, Switzerland and England, 
and will continue her editorial connection 


‘with that paper. 


Mrs. TENNyYsON, the wife of the poet, is 
and has long been an invalid. A great part 
of the time she reclines on a sofa in her 
drawing-room, where she receives their 
guests and delights all by the wit, grace and 
cleverness of her talk. 

Dr. ANNIE E, Fisuer, lately returned 
from medical study in Europe, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on diseases of children, at 
the Boston University Medical School@ Dr. 
Fisher is a graduate of the school, and has 
lately established herself in this city 

Mrs. Mary W. KemsBve has placed on ° 
exhibition in the rooms of the New York 
Exchange for Woman’s Work, a specimen 
of painting on lace—an artistic method, 
said to have been originated by her—Wwhich 
received a medal at the Paris exposition. 

Mrs. J. D. Pier, though over sixty 
years of age, owns and manages a farm of 
seventy-five acres at Gilmanton, N. H. The 
past summer she bas herself done all her 
farming, planting, hoeing, harvesting and 
other farm work, with the exception of 
haying. 

Miss Laura H. Anp Miss Mary CarpPEn- 
ter, of Wakefield, R. I1., assisted their fa- 
ther last summer in gathering his strawber- 
ry crop of thirty-two bushels. The only 
hired pickers were three children, who 
were summoned for a few hours on two or 
three of the busiest days of the season. 

Mrs. M. G. Lampkins has published a 
pamphlet of eight fine pages, and it prom- 
ises to be of great value to lawyers, mer- 
chants, and the business community in gen- 
eral. Its title explainsits object, ‘Abstract 
of all bankruptcy, petitions in the United 
States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, from the passage of the 
bankrupt act of March 2, 1867, to its repeal, 
Sept. 1, 1878.” The time spent in hunting 
up facts, here conveniently grouped, is 
worth more than the price of the book. The 
entire number of petitions traced is 5349, 
and the number of parties 8009. 

Mrs. Rosperts, of Washington, gave a 
worthy example of what perseverance and 
patience will do, when, about a year ago, 
she opened a Penny Lunch in that city. 
At the time of Mrs. Roberts’ venture, sug- 
gestions were being made throughout Wash- 
ington for some means by which the suffer- 
ings of the nnemployed might be alleviated. 
After consultation with friends, this lady 
conceived the idea of supplying the hungry 
with alunch for a penny. She made her 
way into business circles, and solicited 
contributions of flour, sugar, coffee, pota- 
toes, etc., which were cordially given. Two 
rooms on a back street were then hired, - 
and, borrowing a stove, some crockery 
ware, knives and forks, and other necessary 
implements, she set to work. Ske sold 
tickets (entitling the bearer to one lunch) 
to ladies and gentlemen for distribution to 
needy persons. Every day found a crowd 
of hungry men, women and children, wait- 
ing for their bowl of soup and generous 
slice of bread. Workingmen who were 
earning little or nothing sent their families 
here day after day. Now the institution is 
an established fact. Three meals a day are 
given for three cents. 
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POETRY. 


WHEN THE WOODS TURN BROWN. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


How will it be when the roses fade 

Out of the garden and out of the glade? 

When the fresh pink bloom of the sweet-brier wild, 
That leans from the dell like the cheek of a child, 

Is changed for dry hips on a thorny bush? 

Then, scarlet and carmine, the groves will flush. 


How will it be when the autumn flowers 
Wither away from their leafless bowers? 

When eun-flower and star-flower and golden-rod 
Glimmer no more from the frosted sod, 

And the hill-slde nooks are empty and cold? 
Then the forest-tops will be gay with gold. 


How will it be when the woods turn brown, 
Their gold and their crimson al! dropped down, 
And crumbled to dust? 


O then, as we lay 
Our ear to Earth's lips, we shall hear her say, 
“In the dark I am seeking new gems for my crown:” 
We will dream of green leaves, when the woods turn 
rown. 
—St. Nicholas for November. 
-——- > 


FAMISHED. 
BY MRS, HELEN RICH. 


If only mothers knew, she said, 
How hungry children are for love, 
Above each little virgin bed 
A mother’s lip would prove 
How sweet are kisses that are given 
Between a rosy mouth and heaven. 


If only my mamma would kneel, 

As your dear mother, every night, 
Beside her little girl, to feel 

If all her wraps are folded tight, 
And hold my hands, her elbow fair 
Between my cheek and her soft hair, 


And looking in my dreaming eyes 
As if she saw some lovely thing, 
And emiling in such fond surprise 
On all my hopes of life, that spring 
Like flowers beneath her tender gaze, 
I could not stray in evil ways. 


I would not wound the gentle breast 
That held me warm within its fold; 
My mother’s love would still be best, 
However sad, or plain, or old; 
And even thongh the world forsake, 
T’d love her for her love’s dear sake. 
oe 


AN AUTUMN EVE. 


The autumn night is cold and drear, 
The whirling leaves are brown and sear, 
The winds that whirl them to and fro— 
With sad forebodings of the snow— 
Rattle the casements, shake the door, 
And round the house, with lusty roar, 
Sway the bare trees, and then away 
Dart madly in their noisy play. 


Within, the fire burns warm and bright, 
The dog lies basking in the light, 

The boys about their father’s knee 

List to some tale of land or sea, 

While grandpa, in the ruddy glow, 
Sees scenes forgotten long ago, 

And mother sews with loving eyes, 

As fast the happy evening flies. 
. — toe 

BEETHOVEN. 


BY CELIA THAXTER,. 





If God speaks anywhere, in any voice, 

To us his creatures, surely here and now 

We hear him, while the great chords seem to bow 
Onur heads, and all the symphony’s breathless noise 
Breaks oyer us, with challenge to our souls! 
Beethoven's music! From the mountain peaks 
The strong, divine, compelling thunder rolls; 

And, “Come up higher, come!”’ the words it speaks, 
“Out of your darkened valleys of despair; 

Behold, I lift you up on mighty wings 

Into Hope’s living, reconciling air! 

Breathe, and forget your life’s perpetual stings,— 
Dream, folded on the breast of Patience sweet, 
Some pulse of pitying love for you may beat!" 
~—Scribner for November. 











For the Woman's Journal, 


STORY OF THE LITTLE 
BROOK. 


BY E, COVEY. 


There was once a graceful little brook 
that went winding in and out through gar- 
dens, meadows and woodland,—happy, use- 
ful and free until some id!e boys one day, 
out of caprice, and to show what they could 
do, concluded to put in a dam down by the 
corner of the meadow, and ‘‘keep the brook 
at home,” they said: ‘‘that was its place.” 
“It was never intended that brooks should 
run all over creation.” You know it is the 
special mission of boys, old and young, to 
see that the original intentions of Creation 
are carried out. Well, these boys threw in 
to their dam, brush and earth and rubbish 
of various sorts. At first the brook didn’t 
comprehend what was the matter, and acted 
strangely; then, finding her path obstructed, 
she looked about her, and seeing the boys 
complacently enjoying her discomfiture, she 
began to get angry, in fact got ‘‘awfully 
riled,” and demanded in high tones to know 
why she was thus obstructed. 

The boys first langhed at her, and then 
after putting their hands in their trowsers’- 
pockets and whistling, told her they thought 
her place was at home, and that it wasn’t 
at all becoming in brooks to go gallivant- 
ing about in the way she did. 

“And where, pray, is my home?” 

“Where we put you,” the boys replied, 
and whistled again. 

“But I am at home over in the broad 
fields yonder, and in that pretty wood be- 
yond, and there I meet a friend of mine 
down by the bridge, and we go on together 
dancing and laughing by a busy little vil- 
lage, and the village people admire us very 
much, and the girlsand boys make poetry 
about us; then we go bounding on to a 

wonderful place they calla river, but ‘tis 
only made up of a great many just like me; 
and then we carry great boats and people, 
and goods, from place to place; and we are 





a great blessing to the world, when we all 
work together and each one does her part; 
and I can do as much good to this meadow 
as if I staid here, and more, for I always 
water the grass-roots and keep them grow. 
ing nicely. Butif I stay hereI shall run 
all over the grass and spoil it, for I must 
run somewhere; and, O dear, what shall I 
do? I am getting so full! Won't you 
please take away the dam and let me go on 
my way, and I'll not trouble you any more?” 

“No, indeed, we will not; this is where 
you belong. There’s lots of mud down 
there and filth and stuff, and you have to 
go through that stock-yard. You'll lose 
your purity and clearness,” 

“But I'll wash away the filth, and I'll 
settle the mud, and I will give the poor an- 
ima’sa drink of pure water, and they will 
bless me.” 

Here she was forced to stop for she was 
too full to speak; and then the little brook 
began to pour over its banks and creep 
around over the grass, for she got so 
tangled in it that she could notrun. The 
boys waded about in glee and riled her to 
that extent that you wouldn’t have known 
her for the serene little brook of happier 
days. 

At last, when they were tired out they went 
home, leaving her to compose her troubled 
waters as best she could. Alas, what trou- 
bled waters they were! The sun came out 
hot and fierce, and there was no shade, and 
she couldn’t get to the woods. Millions of 
little grass stalks and weeds stood in her 
way and fretted her whichever side she 
turned; each one contemptible in itself, but 
all together, more than she could endure. 

The farmer came down to the meadow 
and swore when he found a pool of water 
there and his grass turning yellow in the 
sun. The boyscame and said the water 
was too shallow for anything; and they 
wondered why brooks were always so shal- 
low. Then they all fell to abusing the 
brook for being what they liad forced it to 
be. But they had forgotten that, and it 
was really exasperating. But they didn’t 
take away the dam. Men and boys never 
see their mistakes till the forces of nature 
sweep them away, and then they cry out to 
the world to behold what reforms they have 
accomplished. 

At last the brook grew so restless that it 
began to examine the dam, and finding two 
or three tiny openings, crept slowly through 
drop by drop, and began to hope to open a 
larger way. But the boys discovered it, 
and called a meeting and passed resolutions, 
and piled inmore brush. This checked her 
career for some time; but one day a rotten 
twig broke and left quite a hole inthe dam; 
and through she rushed, with a bound that 
threatened to tear away the whole structure. 
The boys were alarmed, and called another 
meeting, the result of which was that they 
resolved to build another dam lower down, 
of masonry, and thus effectually and forever 
check the unnatural ambition of this rest- 
less and clamoring brook. Sowhen the lit- 
tle brook, rejoicing in its victory, tore away 
the rubbish, it found to its consternation a 
wall of solid masonry confronting it. 

This was discouraging; but, being obliged 
to stop, she took the opportunity to consid- 
er,a thing to which she was entirely un- 
used, and of which no one would have be- 
lieved her capable, and so, though she must 
beat helplessly against the wall day by day, 
she was collecting her resources, and she 
didn’t mind the boys’ shouts of triumph. 

At last there came one bright day, when 
the boys were all off at a shooting match, 
and the little brook discovered something. 
The wall stood firm yet, but the earth un- 
der it was softening day by day, and, this 
day, there was found a place where the soft 
mud could be moved, and she pushed 
through carefully and tremblingly. This 
was dirty work for the hitherto pure and 
unsullied brook, but it was work for free- 
dom, and with this thought she pushed 
more boldly. To her surprise, as soon as 
there was an opening made, the whole mass 
of soft mud began to move, slowly at first, 
then rapidly, till at last the persevering lit- 
tle brook ran roaring under the wall. Away 
she ran, laughing and sparkling in the joy 
ofher freedom, until she was startled by a 
tremendous crash, and, looking back, saw 
the undermined wall fall, to rise no more. 

When the boys returned from the shoot- 
ing match they gazed awhile in admiration 
of the beautiful brook brightening every- 
thing in ifS path, and then the leader among 
them remarked in a lofty tone, taking his 
cigar out of his mouth to say it: 

‘I am glad we tore away that dam, it was 
a nuisance, and the brook will be worth 
money to the farm, and we’ll get rid of that 
miserable stagnant fool that ruined the 
meadow.” 

And the happy brook laughed to herself, 
and remarked to her friend, whom she had 
just met down by the wood: 

‘Boys will be boys; they always think 
they do whatever is done, and are always 
glad to have things set right, if they can 
have the credit of it without the trouble; 
but as long as we are free, and their egotism 
is harmless, let them enjoy it; leave them 
to their cigars and their bluster; we will go 
on our way which we have made for our- 
selves.” 

Oskaloosa, la. 





COUNTRY QUIET STIRRED BY THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—Country quiet! I 
am in the midst of it. For weeks I have 
not heard the shriek of the steam whistle 
or the tinkle of the horse car bell. Weeks 
ago I was left where the railroad runs into 
a cow pasture and ceases to be. The train, 
consisting of an, engine and two dilapida- 
ted passenger cars, left its freight, animate 
and inanimate, and steamed back on its iron 
track. From that field I was spirited away 
to this seclusion among the hills. 

Days come and g®, how silently! Morn- 
ing breaks ungreeted save by the birds. I 
thought at first that the roosters did not 
crow, nor the hens cackle, but, as my ears 
get accustomed tothe quiet, I catch the sub- 
dued notes of chanticleer and the modest 
cackle of dame partlett. Occasionally,-too, 
there isa rattle of the wheels of butcher 
and baker from the village, and a step on 
the gravel announces the traveling agent; 
for is there a sequestered nook into which 
he comes not? But here he offers his wares 
in modulated tones, feeling the spirit of the 
place descending upon him. 

These hills rise up all around me, heaved 
up by some mighty convulsion of nature, 
after which quiet settled down upon them. 
The gentlest of rivers runs through the val- 
ley. Night comes down, and adds to stillness, 
but is not always conducive to slumber. 
The child listens to its lullaby, and sleeps. 
[ listen, but I catch no lullaby. I lean my 
head from the window; my senses are all 
alert; what if suddenly some sound should 
break the stillness? The moon is just creep- 
ing over the hill tops; shall I not hear voices 
in the shrubbery, ora step under the win- 
dow, or the barking of a dog? Nothing! 
no dog bays the moon; here the night has 
no voices; her trailing garments sweep noise- 
lessly along. 

Woman’s resources are many; a bit of 
burlaps, worsted needles, delicate muslin 
and linen, bright colored silks and wool to 
weave into feathers and butterflies and storks 
and bulrushes, lace to be woven into kaleid- 
oscopic figures; these are but a few of the 
devices with which women of all types em- 
ploy themselves. For ever since Penelope 
wove the weary web, awaiting Ulysses’ re- 
turn, women have solaced themselves with 
fancy-work, and have kept wearisome 
thoughts and grief itself at bay by weaving 
the housewife’s web. But as, unlike Pene- 
lope, we do not ‘‘at night undo the labor of 
the day,” even this cannot employ us all the 
time; we must turn tosomething else. The 
seclusion is favorable to reading. A book 
you can drop without apology, you can dis- 
sent from the author’s thought without get- 
ting into the heat of argument; he is not 
near to defend himself, and everything goes 
smoothly and is made so plain when there 
is no opposition. SolI will solace myself 
with a taste of intellectual life and take 
Hamerton, and, according to his definition, 
intellectual living seems easy, satisfactory 
and attainable. 

‘Intellectual living is not so much an ac- 
complishment as a state of the mind in 
which it walks for the highest and purest 
truths;” ‘‘the essence of it isa preference 
for higher thoughts over lower ones, and 
may be the habit of a mind which has 
not any considerable amount of infor- 
mation.” How desirable seems this life, 
how calm and peaceful its atmosphere. 
How easy is this preference for higher 
thoughts over lower ones, Alas for the 
transitoriness of my mental mood! I read 
on, and my quiet is disturbed; I feel capa- 
ble even of what I will call grieved resent- 
ment. The book falls in my lap and I ex- 

claim, ‘‘Can this be so?” 

‘What is it?” said a voice beside me, from 
another candidate for intellectual life. 

“Listen,” said I. ‘‘Women do not of 
themselves undertake intellectual labor un- 
less they are urged to it, and directed in it 
by some powerful maseuline influence.” 
‘‘Women who are not impelled by some 
masculine influence are not superior, either 
in knowledge or discipline of the mind, at 
the age of fifty, to what they were at the 
age of twenty-five. In other words, they 
have not, in themselves, the motive powers 
which can secure intellectual advance.” ‘‘Do 
you believe this?” 

“I believe that women are a great deal in- 
debted intellectually to masculine influence.” 

“EF do not question that; but then, in their 
turn, men owe a great deal to female influ- 
ence. But when it comes to saying that in 
the absence of that influence a woman would 
not advance intellectually from the age of 
twenty five to fifty, I am not prepared to 
allow it. It makes of Woman a mere ma- 
chine, to answer to the touch of the opera- 
tor, rather than an independent being, an 
immortal soul, with inherent powers of men- 
tal and spiritual growth.” 

“I think that women need stronger in- 
ducements to intellectual labor than men do. 
Look at the difference in boys and girls! 
How much earliera boy picks up general 
knowledge, gets the run of politics, sees into 
machinery, looks into the causes of things. 
A girl is more superficial, cares little for 
causes, is more interested in results.” 

‘All which proves nothing with regard to 
her capacity for intellectual labor. Custom, 
education, the natural difference of the 
sexes, mental and physical, can account for 





the differences you mention, and which Iam 
willing to allow; but what I contend against 
is the taking away of Woman's individu- 
ality. As well be a telephone or a phono- 
graph; wonderful, it is true, but still only a 
machine and only to be acted on. Are you 
ready to allow that all the intellectual labor 
done by women, has been done through 
masculine influence, that there is in Woman 
an entire absence of intellectual initiative? 
Did George Eliot write Adam Bede and 
Middlemarch under that influence? and are 
Mrs. Browning’s poems but a reflex of the 
same? Would Mrs. Somerville’s active 
mind have accumulated no knowledge and 
made no intellectual advance for lack of in- 
tellectual initiative? Would Frances Pow- 
er Cobbe and Harriet Martineau have been 
no more at fifty than at twenty-five, lacking 
of masculine influence? Iam ready to al- 
low that this influence is often a great in- 
centive to intellectual labor in women, but 
the capacity for intellectual advance must 
be inherent, or the influence would be pow- 
erless.” 

‘‘What, then, are women’s incentives to 
intellectual labor?” 

‘They are various as are men’s incentives. 
Sometimes a woman is influenced by the 
pressure of outside circumstances; others 
are dependent upon her, and she must work. 
She is best fitted perhaps for intellectual la- 
bor, and’so she chooses it. Sometimes she 
takes it up because there is that within her 
which cannot be stifled; the song sings itself; 
the hand, obedient to the brain, holds the 
pencil or the chisel; back of the outside 
pressure, and the inner necessity, may be 
ambition, love; it may be masculine or fem- 
inine influence. Life’s discipline presses on 
women as on men, and the years from twen- 
ty-five to fifty may be an advance even in the 
absence of masculine influence.” 

Our author gives, as an instance of the 
absence of scientific curiosity in Woman, 
that he once met a woman who could not 
see the utility of sails to a boat when going 
against the wind; but he also gives, though 
not in the same connection, an off set to 
this, in the example of ‘‘a French nobleman 
whose ignorance he had frequent opportu- 
nities of fathoming, always with fresh as- 
tonishment at the depths of it, andI declare 
that he knows no more about the properties 
of stone and lumber and metal than if he 
were a cherub in the clouds of heaven.” 
All which goes to prove that ignorance in 
special things is not confined to sex and may 
not be actual and absolute dullness. 

A story is told of a number of the Lake 
poets on an excursion who wished to unhar- 
ness the horse. Not one of them was able 
to get the animal’s head free from the col- 
lar. No doubt the hostler, who solved the 
difficulty, was astonished in his own mind 
at ‘‘the depths of their ignorance.” M. 
oe 


TAXES WITHOUT REPRESENTATION, 





The House of Representatives has just 
defeated a very moderate proposition for 
limited Woman Suffrage, permitting tax- 
paying women to vote in school meetings. 
The bill, we are glad to see, was sustained 
by several of the most intelligent and capa- 
ble members of the House. We attribute 
its defeat to the fact that the opponents of 
universal Woman Suffrage dreaded its 
adoption as an opening wedge for further 
enlargement of the franchise. We have 
never been inclined to argue the question of 
Suffrage for Woman as a matter of abstract 
right and wrong. We have been inclined 
to consider it as a matter solely of practical 
expediency. If it is better for the security 
and advancement of the State that women 
should have the ballot, why we would grant 
it just as we granted it to the negro, when 
he seemed powerless for protection among 
his old time masters without it. We gave 
tie negro the ballot, not because he had 
any inalieneble right to it, like the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
but because, at the time, under the peculiar 
circumstances, it seemed the wisest and 
most expedient thing to be done. We had 
given him liberty, and we gave him the 
ballot to help defend his liberty from the 
encroachment of the hostiles. If the ballot 
were a natural right we should give it to all 
men, but we donot give it to all men; we 
enlarge the suffrage only as fast as we think 
it expedient, subject to such limitations and 
qualifications as seems best for the well- 
being of society. So far from these limita- 
tions proving excessive, we have thus far 
seemed to have suffered rather than gained 
by our liberality, and it is a fair objection 
to universal Woman Suffrage that the mass 
of the women who, by intellect, intelligence 
and purity, rule us in our homes do not yet 
withdraw their opposition to the proposed 
reform. The very women who would use 
the suffrage the most judiciously and 
thoughtfully are for the most part in the 
ranks of the opposition, and until the great 
mass of upright, thinking women are con- 
verted it is hardly reasonable to expect that 
men will be in haste to force into their 
hands a sceptre they decline to wield. We 
are now speaking of universal Woman Suf- 
frage; it is quite likely that many women 
who are uncertain of the practical wisdom 
or expediency of unlimited Suffrage might 
think well of an opening experiment like 
endowing tax-paying women with the right 
to vote in school and other meetings called 





for the imposition of local taxes, and we do 
not think the Legislature would have erred 
in permitting this initial trial. for as we 
have already stated it is not a question of 
inalienable right; it is a question of expedi- 
ency to be determined by carefuland guard. 
ed experiment It is not sufficient to say 
broadly to all women ‘‘You are not fitted 
for it,” for that has always been the answer 
of popes and priests when the Luthers of 
the world pleaded for liberty to read the 
Bible, the answer of feudal tyrants when 
the people have asked direct representation 
through the ballot. It is hardly fair to im. 
peach the natural capacity and intellect of 
women until the same opportunities for 
culture are opened wide to them, and it is 
hardiy fair to insist that the smallest cop. 
cession of suffrage to women would be bad 
for the Commonwealth and for women 
without a little actual honest trial. 

The discipline of life and the stimulus of 
fame do wonders for some very unpromis- 
ing men; might they not do much for wo- 
men? Men or women are great or petty, 
according as the interests in which they are 
daily immersed are mean and narrow or 
the reverse. Plato thought that women, 
while not identically, were equally endow- 
ed with men. Are we certain without trial 
that the old Greek was wrong? If it is g 
sound rule to let a boy, who has a strong 
bias for any calling, choose his profession, 
his educatiun, his sphere, why ig it not a 
good rule to let a woman have the same lib- 
erty of choice, the same unlimited arena? 
The best thing for a woman to dois the 
best thing that she can do. Anna Dickinson 
was a sewing girl once, but she has proved 
by trial that God had designed her for 
higher actions than needle-work, and it is 
stupid to argue in face of this fact that the 
platform is not a woman’s sphere. It is 
not all women’s sphere any more than it is 
all men’s place; some women, not all wo- 
men, some "men, not all men, are born to 
rule the stage, the platform, the pulpit, the 
bar; let there be an open road for all such, 
whether men or women, so that no voice- 
less dumb dog of aman shall stand in the 
path of any woman with soul enough to 
elect her own sphere, content to stand, fall, 
or go up higher, according to the issue of 
the trial she makes of her powers. It will 
not be easy under our civilization, which 
allows a woman to hold property and to be 
the guardian of her children, to deny her 
such enlargement of her civil rights as will 
enable her to protect her property and her 
children. This much the Legislature might 
haye granted. not because of Woman's 
Rights, but because of human rights; might 
have granted on the ground of its open ex- 
pediency just as we granted the ballot to 
the negro, because the circumstances seemed 
to demand it. Wedonot grant the ballot 
to every ignorant man in America because 
we granted it to the negro at the South; 
and if in obedience to expediency we grant 
a limited suffrage in certain meetings for 
the imposition of taxes to tax-paying wo- 
men, we may yet be far distant from uni- 
versal Woman Suffrage. Because we are 
not vet ready for illimitable male Suffrage, 
we do not refuse a carefully restricted suf- 
frage warranted by its moderation and its 
urgent justice.—Rutland Herald and Globe, 

— o> 
A LAKE OF FIRE, 





Mrs. Brassey, an English woman who ac- 
companied her husband ina recent yacht 
voyage around the world, thus describes the 
crater of the great Sandwich Island volcano 
Kilauea: ‘‘We were standing on the extreme 
edge of a precipice, overhanging a lake of 
molten fire, one hundred feet below us and 
nearly a mile across. Dashing against the 
cliffs on the opposite side, with a noise like 
the roar of a stormy ocean, waves of blood 
red, fiery, liquid Java hurled their billows 
upon an iron-bound headland, and then 
rushed up the face of the cliffs to toss their 
gory spray high in the air. The restless 
heaving lake boiled and bubbled, never re- 
maining the same for two minutes together. 
. . » There was an island on one side of the 
lake, which the fiery waves seemed to at- 
tack unceasingly with relentless fury, as if 
bent on hurling it from its base. On the 
other side was a large cavern, into which 
the burning mass rushed with a loud roar, 
breaking down in its impetuous headlong 
career the gigantic stalactites that overhung 
themouth of the cave, and flinging up the 
liquid material for the formation of new 
ones. It was all terribly grand, magnficent- 
ly sublime; but no words could adequately 
describe such a scene.” 
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THREE DOLLARS A DAY. 


Nobody but a “Josiah Allen’s wife” could 
do justice to the slow-going legislation in- 
duced by $3.00 per day and mileage. Talk 
about small numbers of women assembling 
themselves together from a distance to leg- 
islate for their common good. Why, just 
let somebody try them at three dollars a 
day and mileage for a fortnight, and ten 
thousand of them would have time to spend 
(and money too) to insure their attendance 
at the capital,and they would forever after be 
willing to eschew their former apathy upon 
the Suffrage question. Neither would they 
neglect their homes or firesides, for they 
would do more work in the fortnight thap 
these solons who claim to represent them 
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cap do in sixty days. And this is not brag- 
ging. either. For women are used to econ- 
omizing in both time and money.—New 
North West. 


MISS BATES 
Has opened Rooms over Whitney's store, corner Win- 
ter Street, where she has for exhibition and on sale 
ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
constructed on Hygienic principles, clothing the body 
evenly and warmly, and fitting perfectly. Hygienic 
outfits made, or remodeled to order. ies fitted 
to waists, corsets orjunder-vestsat herrooms. Exam- 
ination and comparison invited. Miss Bates hopes 
by conscientious work andclose attention to business 
to merit a share of patronage. 
129 Tremont St, Room 7. 45tf 


~PARK’S HAIR DYE, 


the only safe Dye. It will not injure the head or 
health. Sold at 506 Washington Street, Room 1, 
where will be found a full assortment of Ladies Hair 
work. 4w45 


BURT'S. SHOES. 


The Most Complete Line at Retail 
in the City at 


W. H. Pearson & Co.'s 


21 & 23 Temple Place, Boston, 
CAUTION! 
GENUINE GOODS HAVE 


EDWIN C. BURT 


STAMPED ON LINING AND SOLE, AND ARE 
" WARRANTED 
= Orders by Mail will receive prompt 
attention. 




















dy Ray of oo 
rat arcus War *8., 
CHRISTMAS (London) Christmas and New 

Year’s Cards,can be found at our 
store. These Cards are very ele- 
gant and can be had at all ees 
from 3 cents to$leach. Ward 
& Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, 


i824. THE 
Springfield Republican. 


CARDS. 


1879. 





AN INDEPENDENT PUBLIC JOUR- 
NAL AND HIGH CLASS FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 


Representative of the best New Eng- 
land Thought and Opinion. 





blished—The Weekly in 1824; the Daily in 
Sarre the Sunday in 1878—By Samuel Bowles. } 





PUBLICAN considers it the chief function 
da = er to print the news and tell the truth 
abont it, and this it aims to do impartially and inva- 
riably. 

olitics as is well known, THE Rervus.iican is 
Pd an independent advocating the best men and 
the best measures wherever it finds them. It believes 
only in honest money and a currency always redeem- 
able in coin, standard throughout the world. It is 
earnestly in favor of civil-service reform and labors 
for a more jentious and ec ical administra- 
tion of all official trusts. It has nosympathy with 
sectional or purely partisan politics, but places the 
ublic good above party expediency and seeks to 
bring about a better understanding and more cordial 
relations between the different sections and classes 
of our country. ° 

THe REPUBLICAN devotes itself largely to Litera- 
ture and the Arts, to Science, Ph sical and Social, to 
the moralities and amenities of life, to all the varied 
interests common to a free and enlightened people. 

Tue SuNDAY RepuB.ican is especially rich in ex- 
cellent literary work, both original and selected. 
Also in the best religious reading. It regularly con- 
tains a good sermon by some prominent preacher, 
at least one bright story, a variety of fresh poetry, 
selections for the children, plenty of first-class cor- 
respondence and well-written editorials, besides all 
the news of the day, local and general. , 

EKLY REPUBLICAN contains the cream 9) 
wos ints ook Sunday editions carefully arranged and 
re-written, and may fairly claim to be the best eclec- 
tic weekly newspaper in the country. 

SOME RECENT OPINIONS OF THE 

REPUBLICAN. 

Springfield Republican is more than maintain- 
ton ite tation for enterprise and newspaper abil- 
ity.—[ Northampton Gazetle. 

The Springfield Republican is one of the very best 

newspapers published in the country.—[ Boston Her- 





ald. 

§ eld Republican is one of the ablest, 
sty edited. and most interesting of the 
first-class daily sheets published in the country.—[Zi- 
“a ot in the array and variety of well-sifted 
news, in editorials on current movements,—in all 
that goesto make up the modern secular journal,— 
The Springfield Republican may have a few equals, 
but we are confident that it has no superiors.—Uni- 
ine opein eld Republican is unquestionably the 
brightest, ablest and most independent political and 
family newspaper published in New England.—{Do- 
ne ’. H.) State Press. 

‘ The Striagfield Republican is one of the best news- 
papers in the nation—and as a reading agd family 
journal it stands on the pinnacle.—[7roy (N. Y.) 
udget. ‘ 
ote fe doubtful whether The Springfield Republican 
ever was so popular in its whole life-time as now, and 
it never reflected current events and oo senti- 
ment more accurately, or ever so justly eserved its 
reputation as the favorite New England journal.— 


(Athol Transcript. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


} Tue Datty REPUBLICAN, 3 cents & copy, 18 cents a 
week, 75 cents a month, $9 a year, by carrier or mail 
free of postage. In clubs of five or more to one ad- 
dress, $8 a copy one year and an extra copy for every 
ten. 

“THe Suxpay REPUBLICAN, 5 cents a copy; $1 for 
six months; $2 a year. 

Tue WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 5 cents a copy; $1 for 
six months; $2 ayear; two copies to one address, 
$3.50; three copies, $5; five copies, 7.30; 10 copies, 
$12.50; 15 copies, $18; 20 copies, $23; 25 copies, 

27.50; 50 copies, $50. 

° Specimen rat, on application,—and all sub- 
scriptions payable strictly in advance. 

Checks and post-office orders to be made payable to 
SAMUEL BOWLES. Otherwise. 

Address THE REPUBLICAN, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


> I & Now ready, our new papers 
PERSIAN ¢ called the ‘Persian’ and ‘‘Japa- 
nese.” These papers = vey 

odd in pattern, easy to write 

JAPANESE upon endian reasonable in price. 
If any persons are unable to visit 

our store, we will send, on re- 


WRITING ceipt of a three cent stamp, fam- 
ples of these and of all our pa- 
pers, with full information as 

PAPERS. 


to sizes, envelopes to match etc. 
Ward Gay, Stationers, 180 
Devonshire St., Boston. 





FURS, 
EDWARD KAKAS, 


16 Summer St,, 


Manufacturer of Furs, 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 


Has now open a large and complete Stock of 
Ladies’ and Geatlemen’s 


DRESS FURS, 
of every description; 


SEALSKIN SACQUES 
of every grade, and 
SILK FUR-LINED CIRCULARS 


A SPECIALTY! 


A large stock of Sealskins and 60-inch Silk from 
Lew ig to make Garments to Order, constantly on 


and. 
A Sacques trimmed and made over in the latest 
style. 

Pars of all kinds altered and repaired. 


EDWARD KAKAS, 


16 Summer St, 





4w44 


A. L. HASKELL &‘SON, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CURLED HAIR, FEATHERS, 


Mattresses, Woven Wire and other Spring Beds, Pil- 
lows and Bolsters, Blankets, Comforters, etc. 


100 & 102 Hanover Street, 
BOSTON MASS, 


PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
DOORS WITH WEATHER 
STRIPS will save money by 
calling at 


WEATHER 
STRIPS. | "vsiauugoor 


SPECIAL 


TO THE 


LADIES. 


Mrs. L. W. Trott has opened Millin. 
ery Parlors, in new building, No. 14 
Winter Street, with a select line of New 
York and Paris styles to suit the elite 
only of Boston. My odd and distingue 
styles are a specialty, and can be found 
only at my Parlors, where you are invited. 
Also a full line of Children‘s Hats in 
stock. Terms reasonable. 4w44 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, Coilege, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasart play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new choal house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Wasoum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
sakes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 

and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o’clock on 

Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 

on week days, on and after Sept.2. Catalogues can 

be had at the stores ¢ A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
com & Co., or by mail. 

or f CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 

INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
N best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 


.00. Circular. 
$15.00. Send (01 CTOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania. 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thesetey, Ccenee 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. . 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


~~ irs, Annie D. C, Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charles W. Emerson, Miss Abby W. May, Miss 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 8m 43 














Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 
Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured. 


This is no imposition; 


we have used 600 in three months. The Dr. is a 
thorough 


Electrician and Electric Physician, 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
dren are specialities. The Dr.'s 


new specific for CATARRH 


is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 
atreatment free. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 


Thursday. Send stampf circular. 3m41 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocou, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease, Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 6m40 





ROYAL Botbife 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men evezywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 


Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

(2 The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


F. M. HOLMES. FURNITURE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


107 Washington st., 
BOSTON. 


Factory at EAST CAMBRIDGE. 












THE MAGEE 


STANDARD FURNACES 


RANGES AND STOVES 


Received the first prize at the New England Fair at 
Worcester. They are manufactured in great bh pa | 
of sizes, styles, and prices; of the best material an 
workmanship; and are warranted to give perfect sat- 
isfaction in every particular. They are universall 
acknowledged to be the most durable, most economi- 
cal, and hence the cheapest goods in the market. 
Prices Reduced Largely for 1878. 

=They may be obtained of principal Stove Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canadas: 

Be sure and examine them before you buy a Heat- 
ing or Cooking Apparatus. 

Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 

Manufactured by the 

Magee Furnace Company, eaten. 





e Chea est in the known 
WATCHES. | and. outft free to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


SH tOS20Ktateke srimow's Co. Portland Me. 








NEW BOOKS 
JUST READY. 


The Danbury News Man Abroad. 
England From a Back Window. 


By James M. Baivey, author of “Life in Danbury,” 

“They All Do it," &c. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“A bright, spicy, readable, and laughable record of 
travel among strange scenes and persons. Mr. Bailey 
seems to have gone about the usual round of sight- 
seers, but his vision is rather keener and quicker 
than the ordinary."\—Boston Journal. 


The Best Yet Published. 


A Woman’s Word, and How 
She Kept It. 


By Virotnta F. Townsenp, author of “That Queer 
Girl,” “Only Girls,” &c. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Miss Townsend's books are noted for their pure 
moral tone, their vigor of style, turilling character, 
and adroit handling of plot. This story equals her 


By the Author of “Goethe’s Life.” 
Wordsworth. : 


A Biographic and Afsthetic Study, by Grorear H. 
CaLvert, author of “Charlotte Von Stein,” “Life 
of Rubens,"’ “Life and Works of Goethe,” “Essays 

= &c. 16mo, cloth, with fine portrait, 


Mother Goose in White. 


Nursery Rhymes and Melodies 
of Mother Goose. 


Illustrated in white figures on black ground, by J. F. 
Goopripeg, and uniform with 


Mother Goose in Black. 


4to, 50 full page illustrations, cloth, 75 cents; half 
bound, 50 cents. , 


Oliver Optic’s New Book, 
Lake Breezes; or, The Cruise 
of the Sylvania. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the third vol- 
ume of the GREAT WEsTZRN SERIES. 


A New Sunday-School Song-Book. 
Songs of the Golden Shore, 


A collection of New Songs for the Sunday-School and 
Home Circle. By Prof. D.F. Hopaxs. Small 4to, 
half bound, 35 cents. 


A Book of Real Adventure. 
Live Boys; 
Or, Charley and Nasho in Texas, 

As told by Charley. Edited by Antuur Morecamp. 

16mo, cloth. illustrated. $1.00, 

A Narrative concerning two boys of fourteen—one 
a Texan, the other a Mexican—showing their life on 
the great Texas cattle-trail and their adventures in 


Southern Kansas, the Indian Territory and Northern 
Texas—embracing many thrilling episodes, 


An Elementary | Course of Ge- 
ometrical Drawing. 


Containing Problems on the Right Line and Circle, 
Conic Sections and other Curves, the Projection, 
Section, and Intersection of Solids, the Develop- 
ment of Surfaces, and Isometric Perspective. 
GeorGE L. Vost, Professor of Civil Engineering in 
Bowdoin College, author of ‘Manual for Railroad 
Engineers,’ etc. Oblong 4to, cloth, with 38 plates 


5. 
Too heavy to send by mail, must be sent by express. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
__ BOSTON, mass. 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pure 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAI & Co, 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON yl 





A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD, 


The Family Library of 
British Poetry 


FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT TIME 
(1350-1878), 
EDITED BY 
JAMES T. FIELDS and EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
1 vol., royal 8vo. 1028 pp. 

With Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Words- 
worth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. 

Cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.50. Half Calf, $10; 

Morocco or Tree Calf, $14. 


“There is every reason why the book should become 
the standard collection of British poetry for home 
use.”"—Boston Advertiser. 

“A boon tothe English reading world.”—New York 
Observer. 

“As a family book of poetry, this volume must be 
awarded the first premium over all competitors.”’— 
Watchman (Boston.) 


The Bodleys on Wheels. 


By the author of “‘The Bodley Family,” ‘The Bod- 
leys telling Stories,’’ etc. 77 illustrations, orna- 
mental cover, $1.50. 

The little folk all know the ‘‘Bodley,’’ books, and 
delight in them. Mr. Scudder is a model story-teller 
for children, a miracle-worker in the matter of awak- 
ening interest. The new book is as pretty as its pre- 
decessors were, and it is destined without doubt to 
gladden as many bright eyes as they at the Christmas 
season.—NV. Y. Hvening Post. 


Life of Madame Rochefoucauld, 


Duchess of Doudeauville. Translated from the 
French. $1.25. 
We recommend this delightful book to all thought- 
ful minds; even to the most worldly it must possess 
acharm.—Portland Transcript. 


A Primer of American Literature. 


By Caarves F, Ricuarpson, Cloth, 50 cente, 
Aconcise but correct and very complete manual of 
our literary history. Though so small a book, it 
covers more ground than any other one of its kind 
we know.— The Independent. 


Play-Days : 
Stories for children. ay vay: O. JEwerTtT, author 
of “Deephaven.” $1.50, 
A book as charmigg for children as ‘“‘Deephaven" 
has been and is for grown-up readers. Simple stories, 
delightfully told, and thoroughly wholesome. 


Fortune of the Republic. 


By Ratpa WaLpo Emerson. 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 
Characteristic of the man, his aims and patriotic 
hopes; it is also one of the finest and noblest pieces 
of writing he has published.—Scribner’s Monthly. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the publishers 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
t#” A Descriptive Catalogue 


OF ALL THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
With critical opinions of the most competent judges 
(making a book of 235 pages), sent to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents. 220 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on 





On receipt of a three cent 
stamp we will send a complete 
W RITIN Geet from samples of fire writing 
apers, with full information as 
0 size, price, and envelops to 
match. Our assortment com- 
prises the finest French, English 
P APE RS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa- 
line tints. Overland pepers 
White and Blue. Marcus Wa 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
Papers in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen yoy also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180, Devonshire St., Boston. 
Jk H CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
J Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent below 


Publishers’ prices. Great bargains. Send 
the best catalogue of good Seek 








stal for 

8 ever issued, free. 
TES & LAURIAT, 

801 Washington St., opp, Old South, Boston, Mass, 

6w45. 


Wigs! Wigs! Wigs !! 
MISS A. POWERS, 


(Successors to Wm. Bogle.) 
New style of Crimps. Puffs and Curls. Combings 
made up for 50 cents per oz. Champooing &c. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs a Specialty. 


43 Winter Street, Boston, 


Useful and an acceptable pres- 
ent always—our Papeteries or 
Papers and envelopes in boxes. 


These we have in immense va- 
CHRISTMAS riety, for persons of all 


ages, 

og es in price from 15 cents to 
5.00 each. These boxes are 

urnished with the latest deli- 

cate tints of Papers, and are in 


= great variety of shapes, sizes and 
PRESENTS. ornamentation, sade very use- 


ful for glove, handkerchief, jew- 
elry, work boxes, etc. An illus- 
trated circular with full informa- 
tion sent to any address. Ward 
& Gay, 180 Devonshire St. Boston. 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 

ND 


ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta- 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
28 School St,, Boston Mass, tf44 


ee — no on . 
MARK TWAIN’S assortment, fom 18 cents 
Gay, Stationers, 190 bee. 

SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 
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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association assembled 
at the Masonic Hall in Indianapolis, Novem- 
ber 18,at 104. m. “here was a full atten- 
dance, a majority of the delegates having 
arrived the day before. 

The evening before, an informal reception 
in honor of the delegates was held at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. M. H. McKay. 
A large number of the prominent citizens 
of Indianapolis, who called in the course of 
the evening,to pay their respects, may be 
named :—Judge Martindale, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Julian, Mr.and Mrs, Addison Har- 
ris, Mrs. Henry Bowan, Governor and Mrs. 
Baker, Professor and Mrs. Benton, Professor 
Brown, Professor Bell, and others. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The convention was called to order at 
10:40 by Mrs. Dr. Thomas, of Richmond, 
president of the State Suffrage Association, 
who in behalf of the State society, wel- 
comed the visiting delegates in a few well- 
chosen words. Theservices of the day were 
formally opened with prayer by Dr. J. H. 
Bayliss, of Roberts Park Church. 

Mrs. Thomas begged to be excused from 
making a formal speech, and announced 
that the Convention was ready to proceed 
to business. She explained that in the ab- 
sence of William Lloyd Garrison, President 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Lucy Stone would preside ever 
the Convention. A Committee on Creden- 
tials was accordingly appointed, composed 
of Mesdames Helen VY. Austin, Indiana; 
Coit, of Ohio; Amanda A. Dickinson, Mis- 
souri; Hon. W. H. Holmes, Iowa, and Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, of Massachusetts. The 
committee retired for consultation, and 
while waiting forthe report, Mr. Blackwell 
read the constitution of the American Asso- 
cintion, after which the Executive Com- 
mittee was called for, and Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Chairman, read the following: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, being composed of societies auxiliary 
to it. which will report the work of their 
special organizations, this committee has 
only the pleasant duty of reporting the 
gains made on every hand to the great 
movement of equal rights for Woman. 

If our final victory, the possession of 
the ballot, did not still remain to be won, 
we might be pardoned if we paused from 
the strife to congratulate ourselves on the 

rowth already made; on the better con- 

itions which wait on the life of every wo- 
mn in Christendom; on the finer and 
wider opportunities which greet the life of 
every growing girl; onthe larger number 
of occupations which are now free to wo- 
men; on the better wages which their service 
commands; on the higher education offered 
to our daughters, and on the almost infinite- 
Jy better legal rights of wives and mothers. 
All these gains extend in endless variety of 
detail to the homes where the poorest as 
well as the richest mothers care for their 
children; to the ranks of the hardest toilers 
with their hands on to those who receive 
large salaries for skilled labor. Within the 
memory of many of us, a woman was 
thought competent to teach only the small 
children in the summer schools, when her 
pay for such teaching was a dollar a week, 
and she was expected to board around. Now 
women are professors in colleges, with good 
salaries. 

In four States they vote on all school 
matters. They are State and county super- 
intendents of schools, and by far the largest 
number of teachers in all the public schools 
are women. When a woman was nomina- 
ted as superintendent of the Boston schools 
with a salary of $4000 a year, gentlemen 
said the salary was too large for a woman. 
But enough other men said that the most 
suitable person was the one best entitled to 
the salary, and so they voted the place to a 
woman. ‘ 

It is within the memory of many of us 
that teaching, sewing, and keeping house 
were the only occupations regarded as sui- 
table for women. Of these, the teacher and 
the seamstress had very small wages, while 
the woman who kept house for her own 
family was legally entitled to food, clothing, 
and medicine. Now the census records 
seventy-one occupations that are open to 
women. 

It is within the memory of many of us 
that no woman was a public speaker out of 
the Quaker Church. Now all platforms are 
free towomen. The lyceum offers to the we- 
man lecturer the same open field that it does 
toaman The pulpit and the bar are both 
occupied by women. 

It is within the memory of many of us 
that the woman physician did not exist. 
Now they have a successful practice in 
every large city, and in many of the smaller 
towns, 

It is within the memory of many of us 
when there was not a college in the world 
that Admitted women. Now there are not 
only Vassar, Wellesley and Smith, distine- 
tive colleges for women, but beginning with 
Oberlin, which was the first, and ending 
with the great London University, which 
was the last to admit women to all its de- 
partments, there are, between these two, 
ot'er first-class colleges—Cornell, Michigan 
University, Boston University, and at the 
West a large number that welcome women 
to all their advantages. 

It is not many years since a married wo- 
man could own nothing that she earned; 
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sessed; could not sue or be sued; could not 
carry on business, had no lawful right to 
her children, and could not even be their 
guardian; nor had she the right to her own 
person. Now, in most of the States, all 
this is changed or very much modified. 
If no other gains should ever come from 
the movement for women except these just 
mentioned, they alone would more than 
compensate for all the years of toil and trial 
by which these great changes for the better 
have been secured. But in addition to these, 
every Northern Legislature, from Maine to 
California and Oregon, and even the Con- 
gress of the United States, has been a de 
bating ground for the — rights of 
women, while women in oming Territo- 
ry vote on all questions and are protected 
in their right to do so, just as the men are. 
Even greater than all this, perhaps, is the 
changed public opinion which manifests 
itself in increased respect shown to the in- 
tellect of women. The Governor of Massa- 
chusetts officered a prison entirely by wo- 
men, and that prison filled with most desper- 
ate characters, and aftera year he mentions 
the success of theexperiment. Women are 
added to the Boards of State Charities with 
power. The girls in the colleges are the 
peers of the boys in scholarship, often taking 
prizes. All this tells upon the growin 
young men, who, until the proof, assume 
the inferior intellectual ability of the female 
sex. The Woman’s Congress, year by year, 
discusses grave questions and commands re- 
spectful reports by the press. The move- 
ment for temperance is toa great extent 
carried-on by women. In England married 
women have voted in Municipal Elections 
since 1869, and now the English papers re- 
port aspeech of Miss Becker, a faithful 
and consistent worker for the equal rights 
of women, made to the female electors of a 
ward in Manchester, urging them to sustain 
the candidates who will be interested in the 
public health, baths, scbools, sewers, etc., 
while Miss Helen Taylor is actually spoken 
of as a candidate for member of Parliament. 
All these changes are the direct result of 
the Woman’s Rights movement. If our 
mothers had been told that these changed 
and improved conditions would exist for us, 
their daughters, they could hardly have be- 
lieved it 
During their time, and ever since that of 
the oldest of us, superiority of position for 
man, and inferiority of position for women, 
was in everything the accepted fact. 

Was there a sermon, it was preached - 4 
aman. Was there a wedding, it was sol- 
emnized byamano. Wasthere a funeral, the 
last rites were performed bya man. The 
laws were made by men. The judge and 
jury were always men. The college only 
admitted man—even at the birth of the 
children the assistant was always a man. 
The law made men rulers and women sub- 
jects. The highest trust, the responsible 
teaching and every sacred position, were held 
by men. Asa necessity and natural conse- 
quence, men assumed their own intellectual 
superiority. So also, asa natural and nec- 
essary consequence, women assumed their 
own inferiority. It was among the first 
lessons the po girl learned, that life of 
fered fewer and narrower opportunities, 
with poorer compensation for those she had, 
than it offered to her brother. It was among 
the first lesson a young boy learned, that 
life was all before him, where to choose, 
with honor and profit, if he had the ability 
to attain them. 

It was that state of things* which the 
movement for the equal rights of Woman 
sought to change. It is evident that such 
customs and opinions, hoary with age and 
deeply rooted, can be removed only by 
growth and change in the public opinion. 
Hence it is clear that there is no short cut 
to the end sought. Wecannot say, ‘Presto, 
change!” and find at once all obstacles re- 
moved to the equal rights of women. We 
cannot by any stroke of policy, or by any 
cunning management, outwit and supplant 
the oppression from which we seek to be re- 
lieved. An enlightened public sentiment, 
and the growth which is the result of this 
enlightenment, is the only way by which 
our cause can be carried. 
To this end this committee recommends 
auxiliary State societies to make special eff- 
orts to create in their respective States this 
needful public sentiment. This can be 
done in no way so well as by sending dis- 
creet and able lecturers to every town and 
village in the State: and next by the circu- 
lation of journals devoted to the same end, 
and by the distribution of tracts. This 
home work will tell on the candidates elec- 
ted to each State Legislature, whose favor- 
able action will again tell upon Congress 
towards securing the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment. The work is such as every one can 
do, viz; arranging tor meetings in her own 
neighborhood, securing subscribers to Suf- 
frage papers and circulating Suffrage peti- 
tions as the fundamental and necessary 
work for final success, and is hereby com 
mended as of first importance. These slow 
but sure instrumentalities are the ones 
which will, sooner or later, enable us allto 
rejoice together in the establishment of 
equal rights for all human beings. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex Com. 
THE DELEGATES PRESENT. 

Mrs. Austin, from the Committee on 
Credentials, reported forty-four delegates 
present from the following States: Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Colorado, Missouri and 
Iowa. Among them were the following:— 
Maine—Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Maseachueette—Lucy Stone. Mary F. Eastman, 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Rhode Island—Frederick A. Hinckley. 
New York—Mrs. Ellen T. Brockway, Mrs. I. C. 
Faciorado—Mrs, Mary Shields, Mise Matilda Hind. 
man, Mr. H. R. Jeffries. 
Pennsylvania —Mies Lelia Patridge. 
Delaware—Dr. John Cameron. 
Ohio—Mr. Elias Longley, Mre. R. A. S. Janney, 
Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, Mrs. E. A. Latta, Miss 
Eva T. Pinney, Mre. Caroline Coit. 
Missouri—Mrs. A. E. Dickinson, Mrs. Helen B. 
Starrett, Rev. John Snyder. 
Iowa—-Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, Mrs. Caroline A. 
Ingham, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Hon. W. H, Holmes. 

filinoie—Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, Mre. H. M. Tracy 


Cutler. 
Wisconsin—Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. 





could not make a will of anything she pos- 


Miss Tamar H. Elliott, Mrs. Sarah E. Franklin, Mre. 
Martha Berge, Rev. A. Marine, Dr. Mary F. Thomas 
Mrs. Helen V. Austin, Dr. Anna B. Campbell, Mrs. 
Margaret Duval, Prof. Brown, Dr, Thomas. 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
Mr. Hinckley, of Rhode Island, read the 
following letter from William Lloyd Garri- 
son, President of the Association :— 
Boston, Nov. 4, 1878. 
It would afford me the highest satisfac- 
tion to meet the members and friends of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
who are to meet in Indianapolis on the 13th 
and 14th inst. for the furtherance of the 
cause of Equal Rights to which they stand 
committed. Not being able to do so, I can 
only express in an epistolary form, what, if 
I were present, might be expanded into a 
long and elaborate speech. 
irst of all, let me offer congratulations 
on the cheering progress which has been 
made on both sides of the Atlantic in re- 
spect to the education, elevation and en- 
franchisementof Woman. In all directions 
barriers which for ages have been deemed 
insurmountabhie, are falling—barriers which 
consigned her to a state of ignorance, desti- 
tution, abjectness, servitude and perpetual 
inferiority, making man lord and master 
on all questions andin allthings. Now her 
right to equal educational advantages is 
widely conceded, and from the primary 
school to the university she can go step by 
step, finally graduating with the highest 
honors. Formerly restricted to a few men- 
ial or frivolous pursuits, now all industrial 
employments are gradually coming within 
her grasp, affording her an increasingly 
just remuneration for her labor, and reliev 
ing her from that pitiable and enforced de- 
pendence which has been so long alike the 
evidence and cause of her subjugation. In 
the medical practice and theological profes- 
sion, in the illimitable field of literature, 
art and science, in matters of official and 
governmental responsibility. and in many 
other ways she is finding ample scope for 
whatever genius, talent or aptitude she pos- 
sesses, and wherever fairly tried is showing 
her ability to maintain an equal rank with 
her masculine associate. Her long-time 
‘appropriate sphere,” confined to domestic 
drudgery or household superintendence, is 
widening to the extent of universality, 
wherein all attainments are possible in the 
march of human development. 
But though much has been won in the 
struggle of justice for womanhood, there is 
still an immense amount of preliminary 
werk to be done before the final victory can 
be rejoicingly announced. Agitation and 
effort must cease only when, by the laws 
and Constitution of the Unitec States and 
by the Constitution and laws of every State 
in the Union, the right of Suffrage is recog- 
nized and secured without distinction of 
sex, as wel! as of complexion or race. This 
is the keystone of the arch. 
Encouragement as to what lies before us 
is found in this, that the more this subject 
is examined and discussed, the more clearly 
it is seen. 
That the claim for impartial suffrage is as 
valid as any issue that was ever made with 
oppression and usurpation. 
That no sensible objection has been or can 
be raised against it. 
That its concession is demanded by every 
consideration of right, and as a complement 
of a people’s government, without which 
there is and can be no such government. 
That to continue or deny it, is to evince 
the same want of reflection, the same base- 
less fear of consequences; the same blind 
and unbelieving conservatism; the same 
contempt of the powerful for the powerless; 
the same besotted adhesion to false ideas 
and usages; the same proscriptive spirit of 
caste; the same insensibility to wrong and 
outrage, because done to a class regarded as 
inferior by nature or destiny, as have resist- 
ed every single advance in the march of civ- 
ilization. 
Tested by the golden rule, this claim 
stands vindicated in the personal conscious- 
ness of every male voter, because to be de- 
nied the ballot on account of that which 
has neither any demerit nor possibility of 
change (as in the case of sex) would justly 
be regarded by him as an intolerable griev- 
ance. 
Tested by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, it can be rejected consistently only as 
the whole instrument is discarded as falla- 
cious, disorganizing and impracticable in 
its theories of the rightful structure of the 
government, and of the birthright-freedom 
and equality of the human race. What in- 
consistency or mockery, for example, can 
be more glaring than solemnly assever- 
ating, as fundamental principles, that ‘‘Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
cousent of the governed,” and that in the 
matter of citizenship taxation should be ac- 
companied by representation, and then de- 
nying to one-half of the whole population 
any vote in governmental affairs while tax- 
ing them to the full extent? Moreover, 
resting this utterly indefensible denial upon 
a distinction which can not be surmounted 
in any case, either by the accumulation of 
wealth, by high and earnest endeavors, dy 
the most brilliant natural endowments, by 
rare experience and wisdom, by the broa 
est culture, or by the most meritorious acts, 
and which is essential to the existence and 
preservation of the human race, but which 
was never intended by the Creator to be a 
badge of inferiority—namely, womanhood. 
For all women are under the same ban of 
political disfranchisement, whether rich or 
poor, wise or foolish, learned or ignorant; 
while all men, included in citizenship, find 
ready access to the ballot-box to determine 
who shall administer the affairs of govern- 
ment. To attempt to keep any of the latter 
from the polls by bribery, violence or any 
kind of chicanery, is justly deemed to be a 
most dishor orable procedure; but for them 
to conspire to prevent the women of the 
State and .Nation, en masse, from taking 
any part in what vitally concerns the rights 
and interests of all classes is vauntingly pro- 
claimed to be a masculine prerogative! By 
no trick, device or subterfuge can the~ 
hide themselves ‘‘from this open and appar- 
ent shame,” tc make even a plausible de- 
fense for this injustice. 
“It were an easy lea 





Indiana-—Mre. Governor Wallace, Miss Mary D. 
Naylor, Hon. A. P Stanton, Mre. Mary E. Haggart, 





To pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon; 


Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honor by the locks; 

so, he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear, 

Without corrival, all her dignitiee: 

But out upon this ha)f-faced fellowship!" 

By the United States Constitution (Sec- 
tion 9) it is declared, ‘‘No bill of attainder 
shall be passed,” no matter what ancestral 
crimes may have been committed Yet 
such attainder is persistently enforced 
against the women of the land, so far as 
equal civil and political rights and immuni- 
ties are concerned, solely in consequence of 
their womanhood. All this must be changed. 

Your meeting is convened in the capital 
of the State of Indiana. This is the pream 
ble to the Constitution of that State: ‘To 
the end that justice be established, public 
order maintained, and liberty perpetuated, 
we, the people of the State of Indiana, 
grateful to Almighty God for the free exer- 
cise of the right to choose our own form of 
government, doordain this Constitution.” 
Mark the importance attached to this ‘‘free 
exercise of the right,” namely, ‘‘to the end 
that justice be established, public order 
maintained, and liberty perpetuated.” Mark 
again the unqualified declaration, ‘‘We, the 
people, do ordain this Constitution.” 

Is not this flagrantly at variance with the 
fuct in the case? Unless, indeed, by a new 
arithmetical process, one-half includes the 
whole—nay, is the whole—and the whole 
but one half! Mark, finally, the gratitude 
expressed to Almighty God, as though he 
had signally taherpied to make a people’s 
government possible as in accordance with 
his justness and goodness. Why, then, this 
sweeping proscription of those who bear the 
same divine image? For, how reads the 
earliest record of the genesis of the human 
species? ‘So God created man in his own 
image; male and female created he them. 
And God blesssd them, and gave them do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, the fowl of 
the air, and everything living that moveth 
upon the earth.” 

‘“Man over man 

He made not lord; such title to himself 

Reserving, human left from human free." 

The original grant of dominion took no 
other cognizance of the sexes than to make 
them equal. 

The constitution of Indiana further sets 
forth, ‘‘that all power is inherent in the 
people; and that all free governments are, 
and of right ought to be, founded on their 
authority, and instituted for their peace, 
safety and wel: being;” and then it proceeds 
to debar half of her population from having 
any voice or vote orrepresentation, as to who 
shall be the law-makers or what the laws. 
In point of disqualification they are put on 
a level with paupers, criminals and lunatics. 
And so of the constitution of every other 
State in the Union. In Massachiisetts the 
male population is exceeded by the female 
by more than 60,000, and wields all the po- 
litical power, though so overwhelmingly un- 
delegated. 

Now that this injustice is brought into 
the full blaze of day, we may reasonably 
assume that its removal is only a question 
of time—and that time not far distant. It 
will ultimately be left without a defender. 
You have my best wishes for an inspiring 
anniversary, largely attended, and impres 
sively conducted. Let no time be occupied 
with any extraneous question, but let reso- 
lutions and speeches alike insist, with dig- 
nity but earnestly, that there shall cease to 
exist in the Jand any and all caste and class 
distinctions in the enjoyment of equal civil 
and political rights. Yours in the spirit of 
co-operation. Wm. Lioyp Garrison. 


APPOINTNENT OF COMMITTEES. 


Mrs. Brockway moved the appointment 
of a Committee on Finance; adopted, to con- 
sist of the following: 

Mrs. Ellen'T. Brockway, New York; Mre. M. W. 


Campbell, Maine; Mrs. Eva T. Pinney, Indiana; Mrs. 
M. C. Callanan, Iowa. 


On motion of Mr. H. B. Blackwell, the 
following Committee on Business and 
Nominations was appointed: 

Henry B. Blackwe'l, Massachueetté; Margaret W. 
Campbell, Maine; Mrs. Mary F. Shields, Colorado; 
Frederick A. Hinckley, Rhode Isiand; Lelia Patridge, 
Pennsylvania; John Cameron, Delaware; Rev. John 
Snyder, Missouri; Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, Iowa; 
Mrs. Tracy Cutler, Illinois; Mrs, Libbie C. Gault, 
Wisconsin; Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, Indiana; Mrs, I. N 
Fales, New York; Mrs. R. A, 8S. Janney, Ohio. 


REPORT FROM MAINE. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Maine, 
reported as follows:— 

The Woman Suffrage Association of the 
State of Maine was organized Jan. 30, 1873. 
It numbers between three and four hundred 
members, including many of the most re- 
spected citizens of that State. At the time 
the Society was organized there was a good 
degree of interest manifested, and if the 
work could have been sustained, Maine 
would have been a free State to-day. Peti- 
tions have been presented, from year to 
year: hearings had, and a vote reached. 
At the last session of the Legislature, the 
petitioners were represented at the hearing 
by Anna C. Garlin, who made an able and 
forcible argument. The petitioners asked 
fora law enabling women to vote in town 
ana city elections; also for an amendment 
to the State constitution establishing the 
equal political rights of all citizens of the 
State irrespective of sex. The petitioners 
were granted respectful leave to wait till a 
more convenient season. Petitions are al- 
ready in circulation which will be presented 
to the next Legislature, asking for a law en- 
abling women to vote in school districts, 
and for school affairs; also, for the submis- 
sion of an amendment to the State constitu- 
tion. 

In September last, the New England As- 
sociation appointed a committee to visit 
Maine and see what could be done to revive 
the work there. One of the members of 
that committee, acting asagent both for the 
New England and for the Maine societies, 
was sustained jointly by them. I spent one 
month in the State, giving lectures and dis- 
tributing petitions. The meetings were 
well attended, and in some instances crowd- 
ed. 

The annual meeting of the State associa- 
tion will be held in January next, in the city 
of Augusta, and it is expected that the Leg- 
islature will grant the petitioners a hearing 
at that time. 





Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 








in advance of those of other New England 
States. Women are officers on the schoo} 
boards; women are appointed to visit some 
of the public institutions of the State, and 
assist in correcting abuses. The first wo. 
man admitted to the practice of law in the 
New England States, was admitted and jg 
still practicing in Maine. 

Maine has fewer foreigners, and a smaller 
ny aap of criminals than other States. 

here are at the present time 218 convicts 
in the State prison, only five of whom are 
women. Maine women are intelligent, jp. 
dustrious and temperate; they have good 
strong common-sense. Maine is beyond g 
doubt the best fitted to lead off in this re. 
form, and all that is needed to insure its 
success is work—work well done and we!) 
sustained. 


INDIANA. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas, President of the 
State Society, in her report said that the In. 
diana State Association was the oldest in 
the United States, and as such warmly we). 
comed the delegates from its younger sister 
associations; the Indiana State University 
was the first institution to admit and gradu- 
ate a female student upon the same condi. 
tion as the male students; that Indiana was 
the first State to establish and maintain q 
female prison, officered and managed by 
women exclusively. The record of Indiang 
on the Woman Question is the best in the 
country, and the women have just cause of 
pride in presenting it to the world. 


DELAWARE. 


Dr. John Cameron reported from the 
State of Delaware that the society is flour 
ishing and at work. and that the Delaware 
State College was opened to ladies. 

NEW YORK. 

Mrs. Ellen T. Brockway, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., reported for the New York State 
Society, as follows: 

The progress of Woman Suffrage is slow- 

ly but surely gaining ground in New York. 
New fields of work are constantly opening 
to women, especially those of journalism 
and medicine. With the increased oppor- 
tunities for higher education that they are 
now enjoying, there will soon come into the 
world of work women so well instructed 
and equipped that they will easily assume 
duties and responsibilities in industries, jn 
art and science, that wait for the trained 
and skilled laborof women. The Universi- 
ty of New York has opened its doors to 
women in the past year, which, added to 
Cornell University, and Vassar College, and 
many lesser institutions of learning, places 
New York in the front rank for higher edu. 
cation for women. 
There are many earnest and untiring 
workers for Suffrage in our State, who, for 
the past two winters, have presented our 
claim to the Legislature, which, in each ip. 
stance, accorded a respectful hearing. 

Meetings have been held all over the State 
the most important one being the thirtieth 
anniversary of Woman Suffrage, which was 
commemorated in Rochester last July. A 
mass meeting was held in New York City 
just before the late election, for the purpose 
of ratifying the nomination of such candi. 
dates as were in favor of giving equal rights 
to women cae 
The practical results in other cities and 
towns of putting womeon school boards 
prompted us to makean effort to do the 
same in Brooklyn. Woman Suffrage is very 
unpopular with our city government, as 
well as with the people generally, so we de- 
termined to ask the Woman’s Club to take 
the initiative. The club did so, and we 
pushed the matter vigorously by circulating 
petitions asking the mayor to appoint wo. 
men on the board. A delegation presented 
the petition, with a list of the names of the 
ladies willing to serve as school commis. 
sioners, Our mayor politely received the 
ladies and politely informed them that their 
prayers were in vain, as our school board is 
managed in the interest of politics, Suc. 
cess was not for a moment expected, but we 
succeeded in attracting attention to the sub. 
ject; and we shall again trouble the waters 
and never aliow them to rest until we are 
allowed to sail them freely, 
The society sent remonstrances to Albany 
against the enactment of the bill licensing 
houses of prostitution, when that measure 
ak pine nog Legislature. 

e society bas given its mite by sendi 
$25 to the Massachusetts Assoclation fet 
campaign purposes, $25 for the support of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and $25 to aid in the 
Colorado struggle. A petition is being cir- 
culated asking that tax-paying women be 
allowed unicipal privileges, which wil] 
be presented to the Legislature this winter. 

One of our members has shown commen- 
dable zeal by preparing a list of the tax 
paying women of the First Ward. This in- 
vestigation shows that women pay taxes on 
real estate and personal property to the 
paar yes of bape sy a The actual assess- 
ment annually paid into the city treasury is 
$84,206. There are several sicher words in 
Brooklyn than the First, and none fall be 
low this calculation, in the opinion of ex 
perts, and as demonstrated a short time since 
by a summary of general valuation of the 
property throughout the city. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, of Rhode Is 
land, President of the Rhude Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, made the report 
rcad by Mr. F. A. Hinckley, as follows: 


_ The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has held its meetings regularly the 
past year; has petitioned the Legislature. 
and, during the sitting of that body, was 
given a hearing on two occasions before a 
legislative committee. We have no striking 
or sudden evidences of progress in our own 
State to report, and yet, we are constantly 
reminded of a growth in the public mind of 
the sentiment that women are rightfully en- 
titled to the same rights and privileges which 
are accorded to men; and what is even more 
cheering than this is the effect which this 
change in public sentiment is having upon 





The laws of Maine are, in many points, 


the character of women themselves. We 
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observe among women more independent 
thinking, less triviality, and more serious, 
seseess feber in behalf of human interests. 
In all the various charities of our State, as 
well asin missionary and other religious 
societies which have depended upon the la- 
por of women for their support, the women 
now conduct their own meetings, read their 
own reports and make their own speeches, 
whereas, a few years ago, «fter the women 
jad done all the work, all the speaking or 
reading about it in their meetings was done 
by men, while the women sat speechless, 

Still, although we cannot fail to see all 
this progress in public sentiment, the laws 
of our State remain very unjust toward wo 
men, especially toward married women. 
For while the wife keeps the house, bears 
the burdens and performs the duties of ma- 
ternity, leaving the husband free to go out 
when the world offers to him its avenues to 
wealth, all the property thus accumulated 
is legally his, and if he dies intestate, leav- 
ing children, of this property, as well as of all 
he may have acquired before marriage or 
received by inheritance, only one-third of 
the personal and the income of one-third of 
the real estate are hers. If she dies first, 
all the aforesaid property is his, of course, 
and if she dies intestate, of any property she 
may have acquired before marriage or re- 
ceived by inheritance, all the personal estate 
xoes to the husband, and of the whole real 
estate he is the ‘“‘tenant by courtesy” during 
his natural life. 

Rhode Island women have not the same 
right to their children that men have. 
Rhode Island law says: ‘‘Every person au- 
thorized by law to make a will, except mar- 
ried women, shall have a right to appoint 
by his will a guardian or guardians for his 
children during their minority.” ‘The wo- 
men of Rhode Island, while taxed for the 
support of the Government, have no con- 
trol over the money thus collected. 

Rhode Island women are held amenable 
to laws they have no voice in making, and, 
when accused of crime, or contestin their 
claims to property, are denied a trial by a 
jury of their peers. Women are the only 
class of intelligent, native born citizens of 
the State, outside of poorhouses, prisons 
and the Narragansett tribe of Indians, who 
are deprived of the rights of citizenship. 
So we are determined to persevere in our 
efforts until these disabilities are abolished 
vy the enfranchisement of the women. 

IOWA. 

Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, of lowa, made 
the following report: 

But little active work has been done by 
tne State Society + os the past year. The 
Executive Committee has held two meet- 
ings—on July 10 and October 9. Immedi- 
ately after the Annual Meeting in October, 
1877, Sixteenth Amendment petitions were 
procured and sent, together with those to be 
presented to our State Legislature, to a 
large number of the friends of Equal Suf- 
frage in different parts of the State, with a 
request that they secure for each as many 
signatures as possible. Petitions to be used 
in our own State had also been circulated 
the previous summer. : 

During the session of our Legislature last 
winter, petitions were sent In and presented, 
representing over 3000 citizens of lowa, 
asking the general assembly to adopt such 
measures as were necessary for amending 
the Constitution of our State so as tore 
move all discrimination on account of sex 
in the elective franchise. The question was 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
March 11. On the adoption of the joint 
resolution proposing the necessary amena- 
ment, the vote stood yeas, 43; nays, 37; 
absent or not voting 20. Asa majority of 
all the votes was necessary to its passage 
the resolution was lost. A motion to re- 
consider prevailed, and the question again 
came up March 19, at which time the vote 
on the adoption was as follows: Yeas, 55; 
nays, 42, by which it was adopted. 

‘ebruary 23, Senator Meyer offered the 
joint resolution in the Senate. It was read 
the first and second time and placed on file. 
March 20, an effort was made to make it a 
special order, but failed, the vote being 20 
for and 27 against, by which action, this 
being among the last days of the session, a 
vote was not reached. The Iowa House of 
Representatives has never fuiled since it 
was first introduced, nine years ago, to give 
a good majority in favor of submitting the 
question of Equal Suffrage to the people. 

The Senate has heretofore voted altern- 
ately for and against at each session, there- 
by keeping the question year after year 
from bemg submitted to the qualified voters 
of the State. ; . 

Although again defeated in our State 
Legislature, we are not disheartened, be- 
lieving that there isa steady advancement 
towards a more liberal public sentiment. 
What we most need now is a more thorough 
organization through which we can reach 
and educate the people. : 

lowa, though slow ‘o grant the elective 
franchise to Woman, still shows a growing 
appreciation of her fitness and ability to 
hold positions of honor and responsibility. 
A woman has for seven years had charge of 
the Iowa State Library, the Law Depart- 
ment of which ranks fifth in size and value 
among the law libraries of the United 
States. Nine women now hold the office 
of county superintendent. Mrs. Merrill, 
appointed three years ago, still occupies the 
position of chaplain of the penitentiary at 
Anamosa, which office includes that of 
teacher and librarian. Until July last there 
was a woman on the Board of Trustees for 
both of our hospitals for the insane. 


WISCONSIN. 


Mrs, Libbie C. Gault, of Mukwonago, 
Wisconsin, made the following report: 

Although Wisconsin has no State organ- 
ization of Woman Suffragists, still in that 
State are earnest workers for the cause. 
00d seed has been sown and has taken 
root. New avenues of labor are open to 
Women. Women are admitted into its Coi- 
leges and State University, the President of 
that institution being an able advocate for 
Woman’s Enfranchisement. At many 
places women who were heretofore opposed 

having the ballot, have been brought to a 
realization of the truth through the Tem- 





perance Movement, and have taken an active 
part atthe elections. There was an uprising 
and attendance at the election by women in 
the town of Vernon last spring. Many 
truths were revealed that day, one being 
that our boasted government of the people 
by the people, is simply a government of 
the people by the men. 

Another truth impressed upon many 
minds that day was, that Woman does 
want to vote; that whenever the opportuni- 
ty is granted her to use the most effective 
weapon in striking down immorality, she 
will aot reject it. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mrs. Armenia 8. White, President, and 
Dr. Gallinger, Secretary of the New Hamp 
shire State Society, united in the following 
report for New Hampshire. 

REPORT OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Since your last annual gathering, the cause 
of equal political rights has made some 
progress in the Old Granite State, and to- 
day we point with pride and satisfaction to 
the fatt that the outer crust of couservatism 
and prejudice is broken, and the hearts of 
the few who have battled, through good re- 
port and evil report, for Woman’s equalit 
sefore the law, arecheered and encouraged. 

We regret that we are not enabled to say 
that the Constitutional Convention held in 
our State last December, and which result 
ed in numerous amendments to our organic 
law, recognized the principle for which we 
are contending, but unfortunately such was 
not the fact. 

The amended Constitution still recog 
nizes the principle that ‘‘man was born to 
rule,” and that, so far as Suffrage is con- 
cerned, Woman has no rights that Man is 
bound to respect. The barbaric element 
still reigns supreme, and the solemn decla- 
rations of the charter of our liberties are set 
at defiance. The absurd idea that “Might 
makes Right” is still predominant, and the 
plainest possible privileges of one-half of 
our people are still unrecognized. 

And yet, notwithstanding the obstacles 
that are still in our pathway, some progress 
has been made, and the right of Woman to 
vote has been recognized in a restricted 
sense. For several years the Suffragists of 
the State have been working to secure the 
enactment of a law conferring upon women 
the right to vote in school district meetings, 
the claim being that under the constitution 
this could be allowed. For several succes 
sive sessions the battle has been fought, but 
in every instance ‘‘leave to withdraw,” ‘‘in- 
expedient to legislate” or ‘indefinite post- 
ponement” has told the result. 

At the last session of our Legislature, 
however, a different result was reached, 
and by an almost unanimous vote of both 
branches of our Legislature, the bill was 
passed, and received the signature of Gov 
ernor Prescott, so that hereafter the women 
of our State will have np eee of cast- 
ing their votes in school district meetings; 
and thus have an equal voice with men in 
determining all matters pertaining to the 
rights and privileges of their children. 

While several other States preceded New 
Hampshire in giving the right of Suffrage 
to women in school matters, ours is proba- 
bly the first State that has done it by statute 
law, all others having the principle engraft- 
ed in their Constitutions. Next March the 
women of our State will be called upon to 
exercise this great privilege, and its contin- 
uance may possibly depend upon whether 
they appreciate and use it. 

In this battle for equal rights especial 
credit is due to the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, which sent Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell and Mr. Frederic 
Hinckley to argue the question befpre the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, while the little 
band of Suffrage workers in our State de- 
serve the praise that is always due to earn- 
est effort and heroic endeavor. 

In a general way our State organization 
has done comparatively little for several 
years past, but there is a general feelin 
now in favor of renewed agitation, anc 
regular meetings will undoubtedly be held 
hereafter, and the State canvassed quite 
thoroughly. As an evidence of increased 
interest in the cavse may be named the fact 
that the Concord Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has recently been re-organized, and 
steps taken to hold regular monthly meet- 
ings, at which essays, discussions, etc., will 
be in order. 

From this central point, the Capital of 
the State, it is expected that an influence 
will go out that will result in the organiza- 
tion of other local societies, and thus the 
good work will be agitated in ai] our larger 
towns and cities. 

Regretting that we are unable to be rep- 
resented in person at your meeting, and 
trusting that the occasion may be one of 
great pleasure and profit to all who partici- 
pate, we are, in the faith of the cause for 
which we contend. 

Mrs. ARMENIA White, President. 
J. H. GauuinGer, Secretary. 
Concord, N. H., November 4, 1878. 


COLORADO. 


Miss Matilda Hindman, of Colorado, re- 
ported that in that State the question of 
equal Suffrage may be submitted to the peo- 
ple at any time by the action of the Legis- 
lature. In 1876 the question was submitted 
to them, and was defeated. Twenty thou- 
sand votes were cast, 6666 in favor of equal 


Suffrage. County Leagues have been form- 
ed, and a State Association formed, with 


Governor Evans at its head. If the people 
of the country will aid the local Associa- 
tions in the work, itis the opivion of Miss 
Hindman that the question may be carried 
next fall. The genesis of the movement in 
Colorado was the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell, the latter of whom was present 
at this meeting 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session had a large attend- 
ance. At 2:30 p.m., the President, Mrs. 
Mary F. Thomas called the meeting to order, 
and resigned the chair in favor of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, who was elected president of 
this and the following sessions of the Con- 
vention. 





THE AUDIENCE. 


In the audience were Mrs. T. A. Hen- 
dricks, Senator Huff, of Hendricks County, 
Mrs. Gertrude Garrison, Mrs Amy Dunn, 
Mrs. Fred Baggs, B. R. Sulgrove, Mrs. Dr. 
Mary E. Haggart, Mrs. Dr. Cary, Mrs. Gov- 
ernor Wallace, Mrs. Mary Naylor, Mrs. 
General McGinnis, Mrs. Coleman Pope, 
Mrs. Sryder, Austin H. Brown, Dr. Hag- 
gart, Mr. Rice, editor of Masonic Advocate, 
Mrs. Adkinson, Mr. and Mrs. M. McKay, 
Ex-Secretary W. W. Curry, Mrs. Dr. Cutter, 
Mrs. Mary Hume, Mrs, Bacon, the Rev. 
Mr. Edson, Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, Mr. 
Johnson, of Irvington. Mrs. Isaac Taylor, 
B. F. Kennedy, Harry Pearce and wife, 
Mrs. Dr. Swain, Mrs. Ruth Wales, the Hon. 
Mrs. Stanton, Professor Loomis, Hughes 
East and wife, and many others of the élite 
as well as thinkers of Indianapolis. 

INDIANA. 

Mrs. Stoneintroduced Mrs. Tamar Elliott, 
from Dublin, Ind., who read the report of 
the Indiana Society. 


We, the Executive Committee of the In- 
diana Woman Suffrage Association, offer 
this report of the work and prospects of the 
Suffrage cause in our State: 

Our Convention (seventeenth) for 1877, 
was held in Knightstown, Henry County, 
and awakened great interest in a communi- 
ty hitherto almost wholly unacquainted with 
the principles, as applied to Woman, upon 
which we base our clain.s for a voice in the 
government. Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of 
Indianapolis,and the Rev. A. Marine, ofRich- 
mond, were our speakers, and speakers to 
be proud of. The Rev. Buchtel, pastor of 
the M. E. Church at Koightstown, and 
many of the ladies connected with the 
Temperance work, were earnest and hearty 
co-laborers with us. 

Our Convention (eighteenth) fer 1878, was 
held in the city of Richmond. Our orators 
for the evening sessions, were Miss Phaebe 
Cozzens, of St. Louis, and Mrs. Mary E. 
Haggart, of Indianapolis, while the Rev. A. 
Marine, Judge Bickle, and other prominent 
members of the bar of Richmond, ard Mrs 
Wallace, A. N. Stanton, Miss Naylor and 
others of Indianapolis, were efficient help- 
ers. Not one voice was raised in opposi- 
tion, and we regard this, our latest Conven- 
tion, as one of pre-eminent success. 

A large and actively working Suffrage 
Club in our Capital City, is giving a vigor 
and strength to our cause that must surély 
work wonders for us in the near future, and 
the Woman's Tribune, a fearless, radical and 
spicy little paper, goes out conquering and 
to conquer prejudice, wherever it is read. 

Nor do we fail to remember the able ad- 
vocacy of our rights by Mrs. Livermore, 
before the State Legislature at its last ses- 
sion. Ourhearts have been cheered to know 
that many of the law-makers who listened 
to her arguments, have ever since been our 
most true and unwavering friends. 

Our next statement will, we know, be met 
by some with a smile of amusement, by 
others with a sneer of comtempt, yet we 
venture to make the statement asa fact of 
some significance, that the national or green- 
back party in several counties of the State, 
and most noticeably in Wayne. one of the 
most populous, had Woman Suffrage along 
with Temperance in its platform. 

The Temperance cause everywhere is em- 
phatically Woman’s cause; and, particularly 
in eastern Indiana, the Temperance speech 
with Suffrage for Woman left out, is con- 
sidered pointless, and the audience, to ac- 
count for the speaker's dullness, charitably 
suppose he has forgotten something. 

And, when we think of the defeated, and 
consequently disappointed candidates of the 
republican, greenback or temperance party, 
every man of them, as the election returns 
came in, wringing his hands and crying out 
in agony of spirit, ‘“‘Would to God the wo. 
men could have voted!” we believe they will 
be the men to work in the future for that 
consummation so devoutly wished. 

In addition to all this, any thoughtful 
observer may note a marked and rapid 
change of public sentiment in our favor not 
attributable to any definite cause, or causes, 
but seeming to be the natural outgrowth of 
the enlightenment of our progressive age; 
justifying usin the hope that our beloved 

ndiana will be the first State to place her 
daughters on an equality with her sons. 

Finally, as our cause is God’s cause, our 
work a great moral reform, we look not 
back but forward, we neither doubt nor 
fear, pause nor falter, but with the patience 
of hope and the labor of love, press on and 
will press on till we make the priceless pearl 
of liberty ourown. LovursE V. Boyp, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Owing to the absence of Mrs. C. C. Hus- 
sey, Mrs Lucy Stone read the report of 
New Jersey, as follows: 

In looking over the record of laws passed 
by our recent Legislature, I see the follow- 


ing: 

e-That the sum of $5000 be appropriated 
for a State Industrial School for ag sl 
$25,000 having been already set aside for 
the use of a similar school fur boys. Also, 
“Any one sending a woman an indecent or 
offensive letter without her consent, shall 
be punished for misdemeanor at common 
law.” : 

Other matters, equally important and in- 
teresting to women as to men, such as taxa- 
tion, prisons, orphan’s court, divorce, 
schools and labor, have been also the sub- 
jects of legislative action during the past 
year, but 1 cannot discover any special point 
which enlarges or limits the present status 
of women in these directions. One little 
item 1n the summing up of small bills pay 
able by the Legislature attracted my atten- 
tion. It was as follows: 

«Ann Whalen, for washing spittoons, the 
sum of $30; John Barlow, for similar ser- 
vice, the sum of $100.” 

No mention of amount of service in eith- 
er case was made. 

In a good manyof the towns of New Jer- 
sey, well-educated medical women are to be 
found—some in good practice and highly 





acceptable. The State Medical Society ad- 
mits these to membership; also one county 
medical association, and possibly others. 
We hear of no women lawyers as yet in 
New Jersey. 

Woman's own work in New Jersey makes 
a goodreport. Perhaps the most prominent 
organization in the State is the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, with its large 
number of auxiliaries. It aimsto help men 
to avoid the temptation of drink by sup- 
plying them with reading and coffee rooms 
and lodging houses; assists inebriates to 
reform, and teaches temperance principles 
to children through juvenile societies. 

The Temperance women of New Jersey 
held receatly a meeting in Newark, to con- 
sider the matter of a home for fallen wo- 
men. The discussions were of great inter- 
est, and much sisterly love and sympathy 
were expressed for those unfortunates who 
had gone or been led astray. 

The large number of 2356 women teach 
in the public schools of the State. These 
women receive $37 a month, average salary. 

The men teachers receive an average of 
$63 per month. There are no women re 
ported on the school boards as yet, though 
a state law passed in 1878, permits of their 
being appointed to this position. The mat- 
ter is being agitated however. Thirty-two 
ladies graduated from the Normal School in 
1873. These are bound toteachin the pub- 
lic schools for two years, In the report for 
1877, the state prison, at Trenton, had 
among its 805 convicts, only 40 women. 
These women are employed in sewing and 
kitchen work. A well endowed State In- 
dustrial School will, no doubt, tend to re- 
duce greatly the number of vicious women 
in and out of prison. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolutions were presented 
by the Business Committee and accepted for 
consideration : 

Wuereas, Theoretically, governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed: and 

Wuereas, Practically, women are the greatest suf- 
ferers from defective legislation; therefore, 

Resolved, That a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, must be equally composed 
of men and women; and that the co-operation of the 
sexes is alike essential to a happy home, a refined so- 
ciety, a Christian church, and a republican state. 

Wuereas, The American Woman = Associ 
ation was formed for the purpose of combining the 
Women Suffragists of the United States, through 
State societies, in an annual representative delegate 
convention for conference and co-operation; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the efficient prosecution of the 
Woman Suffrage movement requires persistent ap- 
peal to the Legislature of each State by the citizens, 
thereof, by means of petitions, supported at legisla- 
tive hearings by competent advocates, and accompa- 
nied by = meetings and a wide circulation of 
tracts an ee and, 

Wuereas, The Unjted States Courts have affirmed 
that the regulation of Suffrage belongs exclusively to 
the States, and that ‘“‘women are citizens and, as 
such, Aes made voters by appropriate State legie- 
tion,” and, 

Wuereas, A sixteenth amendment to the federal 
constitution oes political distinctions on ac- 
count of sex, although just and necessary, can be 
more easily obtained when several States have set the 
example; therefore, 

Resolved, That we urge every existing State associ- 
ation to renewed effort upon the next and each follow- 
ing State Legislature; and in every State where no 
such association exists, we urge individual effort and 
the immediate formation of a State society. 


RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE FOR WOMAN. 

Mrs. I. C. Fales, of Brooklyn, an excel- 
lent speaker, tall and graceful, read the fol- 
lowing article: 

It is urged by the opponents of Equal 
Rights that the main obstacle to the exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Woman is Woman her- 
self. Shecloses her ears to the voice of the 
charmer. charm he never so wisely. While 
the assertion is partially true, this quality of 
conservatism is not peculiar or incidental to 
Woman, but is characteristic of humanity 
in general. It is always well to send out 
spies or advanced guards to view the land 
and survey it well, before a new step is taken 
which will inaugurate a general movement 
along the entire ranks. But this ground 
has been surveyed so often and so well that 
it is not necessary to follow in the foutsteps 
of the predecessors in the movement, but 
upon the heights which they have attained, 
point out to Woman the advantages to be 
gained in this new departure if she would 
but accept them—not merely social or pecu- 
niary advantages, although they would nat- 
urally adjust themselves to her new position 
—but the greater advantage of using the 
moral power with which she has been in- 
vested. The existence of a faculty or pow- 
er implies its use, and I appeal to Woman 
to day and ask if the moral quality which 
she represents has been so trained, develop- 
ed and strengthened as to become a potent 
working power for good in society as well 
as in the State. Is the moral sentiment of 
mankind so perfected that there is no need 
of the assistance of Woman? Ask the tem- 
perance societies if the evil with which they 
are grappling is not strong enough to almost 
paralyze their action? How is it with the 
working-classes? Is there not educatory 
work of every kind needed there? Is socie- 
ty resting upon a solid framework of social 
reciprocity and mutual good will? Rather 
are there not symptoms of under currents 
of antagonism and confusion threatening to 
break through and over, bringing disaster 
and death in their train? No cry of supply 
and demand, no economic measures, n° la 
bor reform conventions are sufficient of 
themselves to eradicate the present evils: 

What is needed is an amelioration of the 
nature and conditions of man by a powerful 
moral influence brought to bear upon all 
clesses and conditions 80 that the conscience 
and the intellect may both be quickened to 
perceive :d redress the wr»:gs, with their 
consequent sufferings, which inhere in the 
social structure. The moral sentiment must 
go into harness and be thoroughly trained 
in order todo its work effectually. The 
corruptions of to day are the legitimate re- 
sults of the want of Woman’s influence in 
the formation of public opinion. That in- 
fluence is comparatively ineffectual because 
it is narrowed to the small sphere of domes- 
tic life. ° No one can suppose that a settle- 
ment or opinion unsupported by authority 
can have weight enough to grapple with 
evils which have their root in the lawless 
part of man’s uneducated, undeveloped na- 
ture. The most that such a sentiment can 
do is to enlarge itself by discussion, and 
every other available method, until it is 
strong enough to incorporate itself into leg- 


islative enactments, from whence it may 
shape and modify daily life. 

While much can be done in molding and 
directing public opinion, the consummat- 
ing force of legislation must be brought into 
play. If Woman possessed the elective 
franchise, her influence would be greatly 
strengthened by her political power. The 
desire of reform would naturally express 
itself in the selection of candidates who 
would embody those ideas. Legislators 
chosen of men and women together, would 
represent a higher level of thought, and 
would tend to legislate more directly in fa- 
vor of reform than if chosen by men alone, 
for Woman represents the moral principle, 
even as man the intellectual, and knowing 
that the tone of legislation rarely, if ever, 
rises higher than the moral level of the peo- 
ple by whom the legislators are chosen, 
we insist upon the absolute necessity of 
that principle being allowed to officially ex 
press itself. Maudsiey justly remarks “that 
great as is the intellect, the moral nature is 
greater still;” that ‘‘the impulses of evolu- 
tion, which move the world, come not 
from the intellect, but from the heart.” 

If it be said that Woman’s influence al- 
ready permeates society, radiating out from 
the family in every direction, | answer that 
to a limited extent only is this true. The 
family is the nucleus, or center, of a system 
around which everything revolves. It is 
the source of life and power, the basis and 
sustainer of life. Not for the narrowing, 
but for the augmenting of the family 3 
Woman called to unite her forces with 
those of man, for the preservation and dig- 
nifying of national life. 

oman’s mission does not consist wholly 
in rearing and tending her children; but 
out of that noble work she is to rise into a 
larger motherhood of unselfish devotion to 
the great family of humanity. The private 
love must at last enlarge itself into ever 
widening circles of universal benevolence. 
Not only must Woman legislate at home, 
wisely and discreetly instilling moral senti. 
ments and lofty ideals of virtue in her chil- 
dren’s minds, but she must also take her 
place among the legislators of the commun. 
ity, diffusing and popularizing those moral 
ideas which are interwoven with her very 
being. When sentiments of reform are 
once popularized in the public mind, their 
adoption by a political party will be a mat- 
ter of necessity; for no great idea, especially 
in our country, can take possession of the 
people without its being embodied in a 
political principle. Hence, social reform 
would be the cardinal plank and rallying 
ground of an ever increasing number of 
men and women. Oh, that it might be, as 
Emerson says, the ‘‘office of this age to an- 
nul the adulterous divorce which the super- 
stitions of many ages have effected between 
intellect and morals. The lovers of good- 
ness have heen one class, the students of 
intellect another; as if either could exist 
with any purity without the other. Truth 
is always holy; holiness is always wise.” 

It has been often remarked that society is 
nothing more than a social organism, all 
the parts thereof being most deeply inter- 
connectede How, then, can society thrive 
and prosper when the life-giving force of 
the moral sentiment is stopped, cut off 
from communication with the social organ- 
ic structure? Too often has the experiment 
been made with the individual; the intel 
lect cultured at the expense of the moral 
nature. To know what the result has been 
we turn to our daily experiences and 
to the records with which history has 
flooded the world. And yet it is not to be 
inferred from the foregoing remarks that 
man, even in the aggregate, is devoid of a 
true knowledge and just appreciation of the 
moral quality. Far from it, But that 
quality has not been developed in the same 
ratio along with the understanding. Nor 
could it be otherwise. Nature rarely en- 
dows the individual with more than one 
special aptitude or gift. The other quali- 
* ties languish and suffer that one may flour. 

ish with unusual vigor. It is said that 
when Nature has a point to carry she usu- 
ally makes the man al! thumb. “So has it 
heen with the workers of the world. Man 
the pioneer, the architect, the visible con- 
queror of nature's proud domain, bas been 
surcharged with physical and intellectual 
activity, and the moral quality has remain. 
ed undeveloped. But Woman’s training 
through all time has been such as to 
strengthen and develop the affectional, 
moral and religious nature. To-day she 
stands as the representative of moral ener. 
gy. There is work to be done, and it never 
will be done save through the codperative 
efforts of Man and Woman. 

Woman requires the ballot in order to 
have the appropriate weapon with which 
to carry on the work of reform; yes, wives 
and mothers demand that legislaiion must 
include within itself ethical obligations, so 
that the vices which disfigure and deform 
humanity, may not be shielded and sheltet- 
ed under the aegis of the law. But apart 
from all altruistic sentiment, Woman re- 
quires the ballot for the enfranchisement of 
her own intellectual faculties held in bond- 
age through the centuries by the force of 
irresistible law; acting externally and inter 
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BABY BURGLARS, 


Two little fellows, who could easily have 
been carried in the arms of the officer who 
led them, went tottling down the aisle of 
the Court-Room, in Paterson, to answer to 
a charge of burglary. 

“Burglary! What do you mean? These 
babies?” And the judge had to lean clear 
over the railing to see the tiny prisoners. 
They stood looking up at him with their 
great eyes, the only clean feature about 
their faces, while their hair was matted and 
snarled, and baby colored. Rags covered 
their little legs, somehow or other hitched 
up around the waists, and through the 
gaps of their cotton shirts the white skin 
that proved their race was seen. Their 
hands were as black as the earth, and no 
wonder, for they were so little that it didn’t 
take much soil to cover them, and their 
faces were smeared and grimy. 

1t was a clear case against the babies, and 
they admitted they had gone to the chicken 
coop at two o'clock in the morning, ‘‘with 
some other fellows,” and robbed the roost. 
They could not have denied it had they 
been old enough to have tried a defence, 
because they were caught in the act. 

“But I can’t imprison such children as 
these,” said the judge. ‘‘Where’s their fa- 
ther? Where do they live?” ' 

He was told that they lived almost any- 
where, and that their father and mother 
were too poor, and perhaps too careless, to 
watch over them; so they had spent the 
time since they climbed out of the cradle, 
two orthree years ago, upon the streets of 
Paterson. 

‘‘What’s your name? the judge asked the 
older. 

“I’m Willie Aslam, and me brother’s 
Eddy.” 

‘‘And how old are you?” 

‘Me brother's five and I’m six, I guess.” 

Then an officer and a gentleman who was 
in court told the judge that the urchius had 
been begging their food for months, and 
sleeping wherever night found them. 

“They, ought to be taken care of, but the 
jail is no place for them.” 

“Oh, they’ve been to jail before, your 
Honor.” 

‘Those babies been to jail?” 

“Yes; twice.” 

Here the father came in, a weary-eyed, 
over-worked laboring man. He said that 
he was away from home so much that he 
couldn’t look after his children, and he 
passed lightly over the reason why the 
mother did not care for them. He agreed 
with the judge that the boys would have 
better care in the State Reform School, and 
so they were ordered by the court to be 
taken there. bd 

A brawny negro unlocked the doors of 
the cell in which they are confined, await- 
ing their transfer to the Reform School, 
their little faces peering through the bars 
of the cell door as he did so, and they came 
running through the corridor to the office 
yesterday afternoon as Warden Buckley 
called them. 

“Stand up there,” said the Warden, kind- 
ly, and the little fellows ranged themselves 
side by side. The older thrust his hands 
into the pockets of a new pair of trousers 
which the Warden had given him, and the 
younger stared with all the simplicity of an 
infant at the writer. Willie, the six-year- 
old boy, has a round, pleasant face, with 
great blue eyes and red lips, but his skin is 
white, and ke looks as though he knew 
what it was to go without a meal and not 
mindit much. Eddy’s features are pinched, - 
and his lips thin, and with all his innocent 
look he can be very cunning. So tricky is 
the little fellow that the Warden found it 
absolutely necessary to lock him in a cell, 
apart from his brother. 

A little present was sufficient to gain the 
boys’ confidence, and in answer to questions 
they told their little history. 

‘‘We’se here ’cause we hooked chickens, 
ain’t we, Eddy? But we wouldn’t have 
hooked them if it hadn’t been for another 
feller.” 

**What fellow?” 

‘Dick. He telled us that he knowed 
how we could get chickens, and so we laid 
awake until policeman went by; then we 
went and got ’em.” 

“What were you goingto do with the 
chickens?” 

‘‘We’se agoin’ to roast ‘em, wasn’t we, 
Eddy?” 

Eddy nodded his head, squirmed and 
grinned. 

‘Tell me how you roast them?” 

Then Willie looked up with a growing 
ex) ression of contempt and wonder. 

‘ Didn’t you never roast no chickens? 
You get ‘em, and then you pull their necks 
off, and make a fire down in the lots and 
stick ’em into it.” 

‘That was what you were going to do?” 

Yes, if the man hadn’t caught us.” 

‘Did you ever roast any before?” 

“Yeth, thir,” said the little five-year old, 
_ ‘me ’n Willie ’n ’noder fellar.” 

‘When you didn’t have chicken to roast 
how did you get your breakfast?” 

“We begged it. There was a woman 
down by the bridge who giv'd us somethin’ 
every morning, wasn’t there, Eddy?” 

‘*’*Cept when we went to the bake shop,” 
added Eddy, still squirming. 


“The bakeman some time giv’d us two 
buns in the morning when we went round 
there early.” 

‘‘And two buns made you a good break- 
fast?” 

“Only when Dick was with us. Then 
he’d eat one and Eddy and me’d eat the 
other one.” 

“You got your dinner and supper in the 
same manner?” 

“What?” said Willie, as if he did not 
comprehend the question, and it was repeat- 
ed in simpler language. 

“Yes, somebody always give us some- 
thing to eat.” 

‘‘And what did you do all day?” 

“Played down by the cars and on the 
bridge, and went with the circus.” 

“I’m goin’ to be a circus man when I gets 
big and be a drummer,” said Eddy, his eyes 
opening wide and forgetting his embarrass- 
ment for the first time. 

‘They have drums at the Reform School,” 
said the Warden, ‘‘and play base ball.” 

Then Eddy and Willie looked at each 
other and giggled, but Eddy suddenly be- 
came embarrassed again and began to 
squirm. 

‘*Where did you and Eddy sleep?” 
‘Under the stoop by the bake shop. Me 
and Eddy and Dick and some other fellers 
used to crawl in there through a hole. 
Sometimes the policeman came along and 
put his lantern in there, and hauled us 
out.” 
‘*Was it a good place to sleep?” 
“Yeth;” and Willie evidently regarded 
this as a very silly question. 
‘Why didn’t you sleep at home?” 
‘*’Cause the fellers asked us to come out 
and have some fun in the night. 
Here Eddy laughed shyly; and Willie ob- 
serving it took it upon himself to reprove 
his brother. ‘‘What are you laughin’ at? 
You used to get fellers to stay out and sleep 
under the stoop.” 
‘‘Have you ever been in here before?” 
“Yes, sir,” from Willie. 
‘No, thir,” from Eddy. 
“Tut, tut,” said Warden Buckley, warn- 
ingly. 
‘ “Yes, thir,” said Eddy, faintly. 

‘*What for?” 

‘‘Hookin’ apples down at Dunham’s” 
said Willie. . 
‘*What were you in for the other time?” 
‘‘Hookin’ a banana.” 
"Yes, they were brought here,” said the 
Warden, ‘‘but I couldn’t keep such little 
chits.” 
“Do you want to go to the Reform 
School?” 
‘Dun know.” 
‘‘Have you ever been to Sunday School?” 
‘‘Didn’t have no clothes,” said Eddy. 
The brawny negro led them back to their 
cells, and closed the heavy bars, and they 
stood with their little white faces at the 
grate until the prison door was shut. 
The boys had asad home, and so they 
went from it tothe street. Two or three 
rooms, perhaps a crust of bread now and 
then, and very little motherly love; this has 
been home to them, and the police say that 
the boys seemed really to love the little 
stoop by the Main Street bake shop under 
which they crawled every night. At the 
Reform School they will get what they 
have never known, regular meals, sweet 
beds and good care.—W. Y. Sun. 








eo PROGRESS. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEDICAL LECTURE DE- 
LIVERED BY MRS. DR. CARTER, OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, OCTOBER 1, IN THAT CITY: 


A gray-haired, worthy divine was sent 
for to pray with a sick member of his con- 
gregation, a bluff old sea captain, whose 

ears of active service had long since ceased. 
nthe midst of his devotions he prayed, 
“Oh, Lord, give to thy suffering servant a 
new and regenerate heart”—but here he was 
suddenly interrupted by the sufferer him- 
self, who exclaimed, ‘‘No! no! You have 
made a mistake; my heart is all right; you 
must ae | to the Lord to give me a new 
liver.’ he minister hesitated but one sec- 
ond. Hastily reflecting upon the sterling 
integrity of the singular but honest charac- 
ter with which he had to deal, he sedately 
os devoutly made the alteration as request- 
ed. 

The hearty old captain wasin no worse 
condition than many of his fellow-men, 
made unhappy, morose and surly by the 
condition of the liver or stomach. 

In my former lectures I have given you a 
complete description of the process through 
which the food passes in the stomach before 
it can be converted into blood, bones, mus- 
cles, tubes, fatty tissues, glands, nerves, 
membranes, etc. There is a constant wear 
upon the body—a continual destruction and 
reproduction of the cells and tissues, and 
our food is the material out of which the 
body mends and nourishes itself. And un- 
less the food is of the right kind and quality 
and properly prepared by the stomach, it 
becomes decayed, corrupt, and poisons the 
system it is intended to nourish. 

The poison matter, which is the germ of 
such diseases as diptheria, measles, plague, 
cholera, fever and ague, and fevers of all 
kinds, pervades the atmosphere and is taken 
into thesystem, but never lodges there while 
the various organs perform their proper 

functions, and the healthy action of the 
system is sufficient to remove them. 

It is impossible for a person with a sound 
and healthy stomach and liver to have a 
fever of any description. To attain health 
and happiness we must follow the right 





mode of living. Live temperately in all 


things and systematically. Many a stomach 
and liver is ruined beyond redemption by 
the three great evils of the age—inconsider- 
ate eatingand drinking, persistent drugging, 
and (I feel forced to include this latter) tight 
lacing. 

If corsets could go as utterly out of fash- 
ion as the hoopskirt absurdity, this change 
would be the greatest innovation of the age, 
and calculated to do much good. 

But if mothers will themselves continue 
to wear such a stiff and uncomfortable ar- 
ticle of dress, listen at least toa plea for 
the children; keep them off of your girls. 
Bring up the girls just as 7? do boys; give 
them outdoor exercise and the freedom that 
they need, even though they tan their faces 
and tear their clothes. 

To sacrifice health to graceful accomplish- 
ments in the little girls is to rear a race of 
fashionable ladies, perfect in dress and man- 
mers, but in no way fitted to perform the 
part in life which nature has assigned them. 

Bring the common-sense of the people to 
aid in the prevention and cure of sickness, 
and instead of having life cut off when just 
begun, or ended when it should be but in 
its prime, we should grow gradually old and 
die quietly, easily, and painlessly. Our life 
is as the flower of the field, which buds, 
blossoms into maturity, withers and dies, a 
short and easy succession of transits, through 
one stage to another, to completion and de- 
cay. Our life should, through a lapse of 
years, blossom into Ree. round well 
to its close, and we die bodily to permit the 
soul to wing its way to a more perfect life 
above. True, the constitutions of families 
degenerate, and thus not only the sins but 
the carelessness and ignorance of the pa- 
rents are visited upon the children. 

Weare thus not wholly blamable for our 
weakness and suffering, but upon us has 
been rested the health and well-being of the 
next generation, and as we discharge the 
trust, so shall our children have good con- 
stitutions and live long, useful and happy 
lives, or be reared from a weak infancy, 
through a sickly childhood, to a feeble ma- 
turity, and endure misery and suffering 
when they should feel ‘‘life in every limb.” 
It is a slur upon our physical, moral and 
mental progress that so many of our children 
are buried in infancy, They should be born 
to live, not to fill an early grave. 

Surely those who are powerless to protect 
themselves can rightly claim the most watch- 
ful care from us. 

What can be done for the women of 
America? Mustso many suffer, day by day, 
pain and misery too deep for description, 
and lead'year by year a living death? 

There is no mystery in disease. 
It is the logical result of natural causes. 
It is blasphemy, though not so intended, to 
think Heaven has seen fit to send us the af- 
flictions for which we are in reality our- 
selves responsible. 
The human body isa perfect piece of me- 
chanism. No skilled artisan, though he 
have the most inventive brain and cunning 
hand, can conceive and execute such an- 
other. 
But we shrink in aspirit of false modesty 
or squeamish disgust from the study of our 
own physical completeness, a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the human 
body and the physiological conditions of 
life. A small part of the time and energy 
spent by young people in things of little ac- 
count, would give them this valuable infor- 
mation, and many diseases might thus be 
prevented, and such attacks as could not be 
altogether averted would be robbed of all 
their mystery and terror. 
The liver ranks with the stomach in the 
physical economy—they are twin organs in 
the importance of their functions. 
The liver isa very large gland, and has 
two distinct functions—the secretion of im- 
pure matter from the blood, and the pro- 
duction from itself of certain elements 
which are taken up by the current of blood 
as it passes through it. Itis the chief duty 
of the liver to create bile. This is com- 
osed of elements of secretion from the 
impure, venous blood, and elements of ex- 
cretion which are produced by the liver, 
and by no other gland. The bile performs 
an important part in digestion, and is essen- 
tial to life. 

When the liver fails to secrete in proper 
quantities the impure element, it remains in 
the blood and produces the sallow complex- 
ion which usually accompanies a diseased 
or torpid liver. 

The Liver, Kidneys, Lungs and Skin are 
constantly employed in carrying off the 
poisonous, effete matter of the human sys- 
tem. When any of these are obstructed in 
their office by disease or injury, the others 
are unnaturally active in trying to do more 
than their share. 

Thus, when the kidneys try to perform 
what the diseased or torpid liver ought to 
have done, they become in turn weakened 
and irritated, and finally diseased. The 
function of the kidneys is to take up the 
surplus water and to separate the nitrogen 
from the blood, and they do not take kind- 
ly to other poisons. There is rarely a kid- 
ney difficulty that is not preceded by some 
derangement of the liver. 

The bile containing elements necessary to 
digestion, and also being nature’s cathartic, 
and a lazy liver failing to produce it in sufti- 
cient quantities, the digestion in the Duode- 
num or second stomach is imperfect, the 
intestines become clogged, and a discased 
condition is produced, or constipation; too 
much gas is generated, and pain and flatu- 
lency are the result. 

The blood reabsorbs the poison which re- 
mains in the intestines and becomes worse 
loaded with impurities than before, and by 
the time it gets back to the liver again is in 
a condition to make the liver more weak 
and torpid than ever. 

The blood being carried by the proper 
vessels from the liver to the right side of 
the heart, and being so thick and impure, 
causes palpitation of the heart and finally 
enlargement, or is aggravated to organic 
disease, and bad blood passing from the 
right side of the heart to the lungs produces 
weakress and inflammation, as catarrh, 
bronchitis, asthma, or final decay, common- 
ly called consumption, a disease annually 
fatal to thousands and curable only at its 





beginning. The heart is a double-acting 
force pump. By the contraction of the 





right ventricle the blood is forced to the 
lungs, to be revivified by contact with the 
atmosphere. By contraction of the left 
ventricle of the heart the blood, which 
should now be perfectly pure, is carried 
into the large artery called the Aorta, and 
seut all over the system, carrying new life 
and health to every part; but if the liver, 
kidneys, lungs and skin have imperfectly 
a their functions, and the blood 

as not been made pure and life giving, it 
carries disease inits course. And so disease 
and blood poisons continually accumulate, 
and all parts of the body get daily weaker 
and more inflamed, until the patient be- 
comes prostrated with fever, or contracts 
some tedious and incurable organic disease. 
And now I think I have shown you as clear- 
ly as it can be done in so brief a space how 
the chief organ and gland of the body, the 
stomach and liver, may continually aggra- 
vate disease in themselves, and produce it 
in every organ and part of the system. 

And diseases having these common origi- 
nal causes take to themselves different 
forms, and are designated by various names, 
because of temperament, constitution and 
hereditary ten¢encies, or taints of the blood. 

Self-preservation is the first great law of 
our physical existence, and in no way is it 
so well obeyed as in the prevention of dis- 
ease 


But while disease is actually among us 
and propagated at times by circumstances 
which we cannot wholly control, what then 
Shall be done? Give nature time to recu- 
perate in her own way, and aid her only by 
such remedies as are of themselves perfect- 
ly harmless, 

The skip plays an important part in keep- 
ing the qe pure and healthful and un- 
less it is kept clean and wholesome, the poi- 
son is reabsorbed by the blood through the 
course of the lymphatics. Hence the need 
of frequent bathing, not alone for the sake 
of cleanliness, but because a healthy skin is 
not only the result, but, also, in part, the 
cause of a healthy internal organism. Give 
tu the lungs pure air, to the brain and 
nerves sound, refreshing sleep, and to the 
whole body water and sunshine unlimited, 

Exercise is one great law of our being. 
It is essential to our health and happiness. 
Every nerve and muscle by doing a certain 
amount of work improves and strengthens 
itself. But none should permit themselves 
to lead a life of constant exertion or excite- 
ment, for such exhaust vitality and produce 
mental or bodily prostration, and we sink 
suddenly under the long continued strain, 
to be slow in building up again or drag out 
the remnant of a broken-down existence. 

Of poisons, which are in their nature in- 
imical to the human race, no quantity is 
ever proper; nor should we ever be cheated 
out of health and life by being persuaded to 
take poisons covered by abbreviations of 
unknown tongues, or being falsely told that 
they are the best of all medicines. Poisons 
received into the alimentary canal, or by 
absorption through the lungs or the exter- 
nal surface of the body, possess a tendenc 
to destroy the vitality of the organs with 
which they come in contact, and do actual- 
ly effect that destruction in all cases in 
which their influence is not over-powered 
by the vital forces. Hence they can be 
viewed in no other hght than as direct 
causes only of disease, and should never be 
taken for the cure of disease in any form. 
Indeed there is not the least doubt that the 
terrible frequency of late years of paralysis, 
insanity, and the worst forms of organic 
disease, is largely ascribable to the quantity 
and constituents of the medicines of the 


day. 

It has of late years become a theme of 
general discussion as to whether most of 
the known remedies, especially those taken 
internally, have not been the cause of more 
diseases than they have been intended to 
avert, and the dissatisfaction produced by 
the results of the usval courses of medicine 
is not only extensively felt by physicians 
themselves, but the popular opinion among 
the people generally is that most nations, 
and more an ge | we Americans, are 
drugged to death. The one great mistake 
of the old systems of antidotes is the lame 
attempt to doctor one organ or a part of the 
body specifically, forgetting that it is one 
grand, harmonious whole, where there is 
such a subtle sympathy between all of the 
component parts that any obstruction or 
disarrangement of the complicated mechan- 
ism makes us, as we say in plain terms, sick 
all over. 

Thus, a physician will say in some cases, 
I am working at a disadvantage; you have 
a complication of diseases, and the medi- 
cines 1 should give you for one would ag- 
gravate the other. Let him make up his 
mind not to order, and the patient be de- 
termined not to take any so-called remedy 
which would produce or aggravate any dis- 
ease in any part of the body, for be assured 
that whatever would have such effect is of 
itself a worse evil than the original trouble. 

What is put into the stomach to-day is 
incorporated into the blood of to-morrow, 
and permeates the system by means of the 
circulation, and what is thus taken, in the 
hope of a cure, oftentimes produces deaf- 
ness or want of memory, and may make the 
head buzz and whirl, and the hands and 
feet tingle, or settle itself ineradically into 
the bones and muscles. Never put into the 
stomach anythivg which causes you annoy- 
ance or pain, for this is nature's protest on 
the course you are pursuing. If, through 
the condition of the digestive organs and of 
the blood, other organs have become weak- 
ened, inflamed, painful, it is naught but the 
sheerest nonsense to apply the treatment di- 
rect to those di organs unless you 
first eradicate the original cause of the 
trouble, just as hundreds of doctors cannot 
diminish the death-rate of a city if its board 
of health allows its sanitary condition to be 
neglected. _From the center the whole sys- 
tem is permeated, and here must begin the 
cure. 

First strengthen the digestive organs, pu- 
rify and enrich the blood, and this bein 
done the local weaknesses become modifi 
and will in most cases disappear or yield to 
gentle treatment. 

The curing of disease by external treat- 
ment is year by year increasing in favor in 
this and other countries, but it is necessary 
to state that nearly the same care should be 





used in reference to the kind of remedies 
— ee as if they were to be used inter. 
nally. 

A committee, appointed by the Royal 
Medical society of England, to investigate 
this subject, reported as follows: 

“The activity of nearly every substance 
that can be used is three if not four times 
ee if given by the skin than if swallow. 
ed. 


It is now generally admitted that absorp. 
tion takes place from the general surface of 
the body, though at onetime this was much 
discussed by physiologists. 

Let us understand the reason of this. 
From and under the skin, and penetrating 
through all the tissues and to all the organs 
of the body, in many places forming a com. 
plete network, are fine ducts and small 
glands called the lymphatics. These are 
the chief absorbents of the body, although 
absorption takes place by the blood-vessels 
also. It is because of the lymphatics that 
a raw or piercing wind or a damp atmos. 
phere penetrates way through us. And 
also, this is why the touch of deleterious 
matter makes us sick, and contact with poi- 
sons may cost us our lives. For the same 
reasons, the proper remedies placed upon 
the surface have the } gaea to remove dis- 
ease. I wish to speak particularly of that 
external treatment of which the remedies 
are known by the name of ‘‘The Holman 
Liver Pad” and ‘‘{ts Auxiliaries.” They 
have been used for many years, and there 
is not a disease known to humanity in 
which the cases of cures under this treat- 
ment do not daily multiply. The principle 
is logical and natural, and universally ac- 
knowledged to be correct. The practice is 
simple and easy, but, as I have just said, 
effectual. and the great feature of this 
treatment is that the cure is effected with- 
out weakening the stomach by the use of 
drugs or clogging the system with poison. 
It is D pe J because of the great benefit I de- 
rived personally from the treatment that I 
stand before you to-night to advocate it 
with all the power of language that I pos- 
sess. 

And when I hear, as I do daily, the heart- 
felt thanks of those who have suffered for 
years and found no relief in any treatment 
but this, I feel that I have no choice but to 
continue t6 devote myself unceasingly to 
the work of relieving the sick and to con- 
vincing the people generally that this should 
be done in the simplest and most rational 
manner. 

The Pad absorbs from the body all bil- 
ious, malarious and medicinal poisons, and 
being worn over the liver and stomach and 
centre of the nervous system, strengthens 
the whole body and strikes at the root of 
all disease, by thus beginning at once where 
the disease is originated. 

And I have shown you why there should 
be no difficulty in treating diseases prompt- 
iy ana effectually in this manner, provided 
the true properties are found. That they 
have been found, and are in the Holman 
Pad and its auxiliaries, is proved beyond a 
question. 

It has done more; it has gone far beyond 
all that the most sanguine of hopes had led 
us to look forward to. 

Like every new departure from the beat- 
en track, it encountered opposition both 
violent and persistent, but has steadily and 
surely overcome it. 

Six years ago the medical fraternity look- 
ed upon our new theories with suspicion, 
and held aloof from our new remedies with 
blind prejudice. 

Those who have for forty and fifty years 
earnestly and faithfully, according to their 
best knowledge, striven to make well the 
sick and to at least ease and comfort the 
dying, do not change lightly or fling aside, 
without just cause, the old ways and old 
remedies. Yet this, to the credit of our 
common humanity be it said, they are now 
doing continually. 

To-day we can count them by scores as 
friends and co-workers, gentlemen of the 
most strict integrity, education, refinement, 
gray-haired and of long years of experience 
in the old system; yet they advocate them 
with the full sense of the objectionable 
means they once felt obliged to use, and the 
unsatisfactory results they in so many cases 
achieved. 

I could speak names well-known in the 
country, but their words and deeds will 
speak loudest aud most creditably for them- 
selves. I might mention a gentleman who 
was for years a brilliant and shining light 
in a medical college in Pennsylvania, so 
near to you that at least you must all have 
often heard his name, whose scientific 
knowledge, sound sense and practical expe- 
rience he has within the last year trans- 
ferred from the old practice to our newer 
method of absorption, so successfully ex- 
emplified in the actual results produced by 
our remedies, 

Our position is now so well assured that 
we can work and wait until unreasonable 
prejudice and selfish obstinacy yield of 
themselves, or be pushed to the wall by 4 
popular belief too strong to be longer re- 
sisted. A professor in a medical college in 
this ccuntry says: 

“This I believe to be the principle that 
shall break down the old system of antl- 
dotes to the extent of almost making them 
obsolete before the end of the next ten 
years.” 

Its remedial action is already well-known, 
its use is wide-spread and daily increasing. 
As a preventive of disease, and as a cure, 
both of severe sudden sickness and of 
chronic cases of long standing, it has abso- 
lutely no equal among the standard reme- 
dies of the age. I believe there is no dis- 
ease that can be kept in subjection that can 
be modified by the use of internal medicine, 
but can be acted upon in the same manner 
by the Holman Pad and its auxiliaries, and 
without any of the harmful results which 
are constantly produced and reproduced by 
drugs, especially poisons. Me. 

I believe there is no disease that medicine 
will cure but what can be cured more 
promptly and effectually by this treatment 
also. And I know that, times almost with- 
out number, diseases universally acknowl- 
edged to be beyond the reach of medicine 
have melted away under the action alone of 
the Holman remedies, and the work was 
done so quietly, with so little inconvenience 
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to the patient, that in many cases the pain 
was gone almost ere he was aware. 

This treatment is based on common sense 
and thorough scientific investigations, and 
the compounds employed are different from 
any heretofore known. 

Here let me speak of the demon so de- 
structive to childhood, scarlet fever. If it 
were only to prevent the ravages of this 
dread disease alone, the Holman Pad would 
commend itself to every mother in the land. 
And these are not mere idle words: they 
have been proved repeatedly by actual ex- 
periment. The Pad has been placed upon 
one member of a family, in which all were 
equally liable to infection except for its 
protection, and this one wearing the Pad 
would be the only one not stricken down by 
the contagion. 

And that other disease that adds yearly 
to the little graves in the cemetery of every 
village, town and city in the country—cho)- 
era infantum—for the curing of which the 
materta medica has got no further than the 
baneful drug called opium, which lays the 
little innocent head to a fevered sleep, and 
leads only. in thousands of cases, to a pre- 
mature th. You cannot safely give a 
babe strong medicine of any kind (and care- 
lessness or ignorance in this particular is 
little short of criminal) for the result, though 
unintent‘onal and deeply regretted, is child- 
murder, Lay the Pad upon the stomach 
of a teething infant, upon the first indica. 
tion of any derangement of that organ or of 
the system. lt will draw the fever from 
the brain, draw the pain from the little 
writhing body, and regulate the stomach 
and bowels just as rapidly as it can be done 
with safety, and more promptly than any 
medicine you should dare to give it. Drug- 
ging is most pernicious to a child. Opiates 
are very injurious. They merely suspend 
pain, but do not remove it or the cause; 
they leave the disease the same, but palsy 
the resistance of the constitution. The med- 
ical faculty are wrong in using them thus 
frequently and largely. The Holman Pad 
is the greatest ——w that any one was 
ever privileged to be the means of offering 
to our race. 

Do you think I am urging these facts 
upon you too strongly? By the love I bear 
my own, which thus far heaven has spared 
me, not for $1,000,000 would I be guilty of 
misleading you. I tell you—and if these 
were the last words I should ever utter, 
they would still be the same—that, for chil- 
dren of any age this is the one treatment 
that should and will supersede every other. 
For the sake, then, of the little ones confid- 
ed to your care which must needs be un- 
ceasingly watchful, give this matter your 
immediate, candid and most serious atten- 
tion. In conclusion, my words to you are, 
learn to be your own doctor, practising un- 
der the diploma of the faculty of common. 

sense, 


LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


When any one tells you that I make the dest boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 
When any one tells you that my boots never wear 


ou , 
DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 

When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; vse nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very teasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. 8.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the eceptical. tf46 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 

















THE NEW DAVIS 
VERTICAL FEED. 


A perfect family sewing-machine and especially de- 
sirable for dress-making. By means of this feed and 
attachments every variety of Binding, Cording, Ruf- 
fling and Folding is executed without basting; and 
with pace ease. 
Call and see its operation. 
10 Montgomery Place 
83 Bromfiela St. ¢ Boston. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap. filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
mente and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
E. 8. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, anaaee * aoe 

mo47. 


A —— queens of my 
one, two and three days on apage in 
DIARIES the lo as well as most expen- 
sive dindings, can be found at our 
store. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
FOR 1879. Devonshire St., Boston. 











Artist. Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 


LAP 





A most convenient article for 
writing upon when heid in the 
lap. Prices 60 cents each, up- 


wards. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St , Boston. 





THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
THE MOST POPULAR Seeeerie PAPER IN THE 


Only $3.20 a year, including Postage. Weekly. 
52 Numbers a year. 4,000 book pages. 

THE ScrenTiFic AMERICAN is a large First Class 
Weekly ee pe a of sixteen Pages, printed in the 
most beautiful style, profusely illustrated with eplena- 
id engravings, representing the newest Inventions 
and the most recent Advances in the Arts and Scien- 
ces; including New and interesting Facts in Agricult- 
ure, Horticulture, the Home, Health, Medical Pro- 
gress, Social Science, Natural History, Geology, As- 
tronomy. The most valuable practical papers, by 
eminent writers in all departments of Science, will be 
found in the Scientifle Ameriean. 

Terms, $3.20 per year, $1.60 half year, which in- 
cludes postage. Discount to Agents. Single copies, 
ten cents. Sold wy all Newsdealers. Remit by post- 
al order to MUNN & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, 
New York. 

In connection with the Scientific 
. American, Messrs MuNN «& Co. are 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, have had 
years experience, and now have the largest estab- 
lishment in the world. Patents are obtained on the 
best terms. A special notice is made in the Scientific 
American of all Inventions patented through this 
Agency, with the name and residence of the Patentee. 
By the immense circulation thus given, public atten- 
tion is directed to the merits of the new patent, and 
sales or introduction often easily effected. 

Any person who has made a new discovery or in- 
vention, can ascertain, free of charge, whether a pa- 
tent can probably be obtained by writing to the un- 
dersigned. We also send free our Hand Book about 
the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, 
their costs, and how procured, with hints for procur- 
ing advances on inventions, Address for the Paper, 
or concerning Patents, 

& CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
Branch office, Cor. * & 7th Sts., Washington, ~ ¥ 
wi47 
One ¢ ne A “ny F gan 
: ments o ank Books in the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 
randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 
meats tery pee Tone _ 
>cq ings andof all sizes. a) Fay, 
BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Wanted.—Ladies to learn the French (or Tailor) 
system of dress cutting. that requires no refitting. It 
is pronounced by competent judges, to be the most 
perfect system in use. Also cutting and designing 
trimmings, taught at 28 Winter Street, Room 31. 
Free cutting Tuesdays to test the merits of the sye- 
tem. Agents wanted. 45tf. 


FOLDING CHAIRS, 
For SALE or TO LET, 


by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 
35 Braitle Street, Boston. 38m46 


Gas vgee Fae genes, 
Rubber Pencils an ”en- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Port: olios, Boxes of Paints, 

etc., etc., at Ward & Gay’s, 

ALBUMS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 





























OSTON. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, ande eceive the same degrees. 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

ARD H. MAGILL, President, 

Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


THE _ 
REASONS 


WHY 
JOHN & JAS. DOBSON. 


ARE SELLING 


CARPETINGS 


Lower than any other house are 








these: 


They manofacture their own CARPETS, being 
the Largest Manufacturers in the World, 
and selling their goods direct, saving to purchasers 
all intermediate profits, the consumer can buy as low 
as the dealer. 

Their CARPETS give universal satisfaction and 
their prices defy competition. 


500 Rolls Tapestry Brussels, 75 cents 
300 Rolls Body Brussels, - - $1.25 
50 Rolls Royal Velvets, - - $1.50 
Axminsters, - - - - - - - $1.50 
Wiltons, - ----+-- - - $2.00 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 Washington St., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co.’s 
4w45 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLtER & Co., Chicago. 


G ids worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’re Truz & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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If you are in want of a pair of NICE FITTING 


FALL OR DRESS BOOTS, 


of the very LATEST STYLE, New York made, call on 


B. 8. ROWE & CO., 


529 & 531 Washington St., 
2 doors North Boston Theater. 


Also a large assortment of Misses and Children's 
boots in all widths, which will be sold low. Narrow 
goods a specialty. 

$1.50—-PRICE REDUCED—$1.50 
¢@" For November.. ag 
THE NURSERY, 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 

SUBSCRIPTION Price (postage included) $1.50 a year 
in advance. Subscribe now, and get the last two num- 
bers of this year FREE. Awd 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Mrs. Stoddard’s 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


No. 498 Washington Street, Corner of Bedford, 
Boston. Upone flight. Open Sundays, 8m44 


M. E. Moore. 


Infants’ Wardrobes,, Ladies’ Trouseeaux, Children's 
Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 
given to Children’s Millinery. 

28 Winter St,, Boston. Rooms 22423. 8m4 


Miss D. L. Capen, 
Dress and Cloak Maker, 


28 Winter St., Boston, 
Arcade Building, looms 28 & 29. 3m44 

















ANNIE T. FOGG, 

DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 

25 WINTER St. 

Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 

Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 

Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York, 
Emancipation Walists, Dress Reform 

Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT 8USPENDERS. 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 25 Winter Srreer, 
Boston, Room 15. ° ca -— 6m44 
on HYGIENIC - UNDERGARMENTS 
/ For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re« 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6East 14th St.,N.V.City. 











R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let'br the Dav or Week 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTM/N & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open Photo 


rom Cartes de Visite to life’ size. 


Aleo in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, $. Philadelphia, 1876. 
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HENRY IF’. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON 8T., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly2 MASS, 





Pianos & Organs 
FOR SALE AND TO LET, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., 449 & 451 


WASHINGTON ST.,, havea large and varied asso’ 
ment of PIANOS, Grand, Square and Upright. 


T S$ +4 hold their own, always in the 
e t Inways front rank. Elegant cases of 
various styles, and “the best of tone and workman- 
ship, and sold at reduced prices. 


i H ll i ly, a sal 
The Fischer Pianos teritea’‘by tice sous 
= —"* construction, resonant tone, and moder- 


Reed Organs of good quality at low prices. 
New and Second Hand Pianos su: 


ndard makers. Many bargains in this de- 
partment. 


Pianos To Let at prices to suit all, 


ired. 
Pianos sic gpansttimente If desired. Call ana 


Music Teachers will Do Well 
TO USE 
For Piano Scholars, 


Mason’s Pianoforte Technics 


($2.50) a book of sterling merit, with about 500 Tech- 
nical Exercises, which may be expanded to many 
thousands, if desired. Admurably prepared by Wm. 
Mason, assisted by W. S. B. Matthews. 


For Organ Scholars, 


Clarke’s Harmonic School 


for the ORGAN, ($300.) The newest and the very 
best Organ School. Teaches composition as well as 
playing. By Wm. H. Clarke. 


For Thorough Base Scholars, 


Johnson’s New 


METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASE, Pie The 
simplest and best method to teach chord playing, in 
Hymn, Tanes Glees, Part-Songs, &c. Ask for the 
New Method. 


For Singing Classes, 


Onward! 


Singing School Book, by L. O. Emerson.) $7.50 pér 
doz., and JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING 
CLASSES, $6 per dozen, are splendid books, differ- 
ing in price and contents, but accomplishing the same 
excellent result in diverse ways. Examine both! 


The MUSICAL RECORD is a new weekly musical 
paper, steadily increasing in circulation, and on ite 
way to great prosperity. Very readable. Six pages 
choice music or 312 per year, All the musical news, 
etc., etc. $2.00 per year, 5 cents per copy, 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 

66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hautetrt & Co., Portland Me. 

CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 
Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station- 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


mF ERE ac week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.00: 
testimonialsrecetved. Terms liberal. Pa~- 
ticulars tree. d. Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo 








GARDS. 





Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 
The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 


can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
ugee the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road- a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 


“Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Balti. 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to ell principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


points, 
The Scenery 
or THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be uneurpaseed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable reeult that a trip by she 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citics and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FAKMER, 
= General Manager. General 1 assenger Agen 
.'8, HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 


203 and 205 Washiretor Street, Bozton, a 
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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 373.) 
nally, she stands dwarfed and sborn of the 
fair proportions that prophet, poet and seer 
have ever ascribed to her. Here and there, 
through the twilight of history, and also in 
our own days, the forms of eminent women 
stand out in relief, giving assurance that 
under other conditions the few will yet be- 
come the many. 

There are natures so self-poised and cre- 
ative that they can always subordinate their 
circumstances to their necessities, or rather 
they are the creators of their circumstances. 
Of such it can be truly said, ‘As the man 
so the institutions, A noble nature can 
og! in any soil; there is no excuse for fol- 
y, weakness, or ignorance.” But the great 
majority of mankind require all needed 
means of help in order to fully develop, ex- 
pand and grow. Bad institutions, oppres 
sive laws and customs, prevent the expan- 
sion of individual energy; they dwarf and 
wither the soul. It istrue that by enlarging 
the man you enlarge his conditions, but you 
can more easily enlarge the man by eplarg- 
ing his conditions; for the action and reac- 
tion are reciprocal. In using the word man 
I simply use it in a generic, not a special 
sense, for sociology knows no difference of 
sex. The law of Equal Rights, or the free- 
dom to use all the faculties of the mind, 
applies to Woman as well as to Man. If 
= violate that right, on the ground that 

oman is toosmal!, too weak, too ignorant 
to comprehend political principles, you 
place a barrier in the way of intellectual 
progress which will react most disastrously 
in all the relations of life. 

Woman must either grow forward or 
backward. There is no standing stillin na- 
ture. When individuals or nations reach 
that point where grewth ceases, then death, 
through inanition, commences. Woman 
has grown—is growing. Shall she go for- 
ward or backward? Shall she clasp hands 
with man and strive with him to make the 
wilderness—the desert of life—‘‘bloom and 
blossom as the rose?” Shall they advance 
together along the empyrean heights of sci- 
ence? Shall she stand with glowing face 
toward the future? or shall she sadly feel 
that she has reached her goal? that the 

slow, sad years, the rich, ripe years, which 
bring all things to man, bring to her but the 
slow decay of all her mental and moral 
forces? For let not Woman or Man sup- 
pose that a restriction can be permanently 
placed upon one part of the nature or rea- 
soning faculties that will not cast its deadly 
blight or mildew upon all the rest. The in- 
tellectual and moral worlds are so related 
(Lat any infraction of the law of right in 
one impairs the integrity of the other. Take 
the smallest part of the body, say the little 
finger, bandage it tightly so that a free cir- 
culation of the blood is denied, and how 
long will it be before the pain of the restric- 
tion is telegraphed to every part of the 
body? Either remove, or mutilate, that is 
all. If it be so of the bodily organism, 
how much more of that which is the life of 
the body, the mental and moral faculties? 
Restrain thought so that it is forbidaen to 
express itself in action, and the thought 
thrown back, disused, will seek other and 
narrower channels of expression. Day by 
day it will narrow itself to its narrowing 
conditions, slowly and silently the work of 
deterioration will go on by changes gradual 
and insensible, but persistent; for any crea- 
ture, when placed under unfavorable con- 
ditions, immediately begins, by change of 
nature of structure, to fit itself to its sur- 
roundings. These changes will continue 
until the new condition becomes the natur- 
alone. Compress the mind of Woman by 
unjust legislation and artificial restrictions 
in one generation, and the necessity for 
legislation is that direction will cease in the 
next. The organism has conformed itself 
to its environment. We all know how it is 
with ourselves, what changes are constant- 
ly taking place. The loss of appetite, con- 
sequent upon disease of some particular 
faculty; the strengthening of every passion 
by its indulgence, and the weakening of 
these passions when curbed and held in by an 
iron will. In fine, while the exercise of 
every faculty, bodily, mental and moral, is 
the secret of its development, the converse 
is equally true, that by the disuse of any 
part of our complex being we weaken and 
deteriorate the whole. But every evil bas 
its limits, and tends towards its own extinc- 
tion. The corrective principle inheres in 
nature, and will in the end be its own vindi- 
cator. Says Emerson: 

“The idea of right inheres in the human 
mind, and lays itself out in the equilibrium 
of nature—in the equalities and periods of 
our system—in the level of seas—in the ac- 
tion and re-action of forces. Nothing is al- 
lowed to exceed or absorb the rest. If it 
does, itis disease, and is quickly destroyed. 
It was an early discovery of mind—this 
beneficent rule. Strength enters just as 
much as the moral sentiments prevail. The 
strength of the animal to eat, and usurp, 
and be luxurious, is rudeness and imbecility. 
The law is, to each shall be rendered his 
own. Secret retributions are always restor- 
ing the leve', when disturbed, of the divine 
justice. It is impossible to tilt the beam. 
Allthe tyrants, proprietors and monopolists 
of the world in vain set their shoulders to 
heave the bar. Settles forever more the 
ponderous equator to its line, and man, and 
mode, and star, must range with it, or be 
pulverized by the recoil.” There are those 
who object to the extension of the law of 
equal freedom to Woman on the ground 
that her sphere of action is, or should be, a 
purely domesticone. Her sphere of action 
1s, or should be, wherever in God’s provi- 
dence she is called to act. More than 1800 
years ago the lament went forth that the 
field of action was the world, but that the 
laborers were few. ‘‘Pray you the lord of 

the vineyard, to send more laborers into the 
field.” Now, when nationsare se consolida- 
ted by common needs and interests that the 
stagnation and atrophy of business in one 
country casts its destructive influence upon 

another, we realize that the field is the 

world, although it may be divided and sub- 
divided by seas and oceans. 


‘has become tolerably complete. 


Is there not need of more laborers? Shall 
Woman be debarred from casting her m'te 
of influence, it may be, into the great treas 
ury of mankind? When moral ideas come 
to the front and strive for empire, shall Wo 
man alone be silent or calmly indifferent? 

Woman as representative of the moral 
principle is a force. Just in proportion as 
that principle is deficient in society or leg 
islation, just so much of the work remains 
undone. In whatever degree we lack mor 
al quality needful for FP a cvernment, 
to that degree must we suffer. The temper 
ance women will yet learn that power does 
lie on the side of law and politics, and they 
will also learn that whenever they exclude 
and isolate themselves from the work of 
life, to that degree are they participants in 
the suffering and wrong doing of others. 
Woman is not asked to disavow the sancti 
ty of home life, to neglect a single duty 
growing out of it. She is only asked to use 
the faculties God has given her, to so exert 
herself that in the coming years the great 
centers of civilization will be freed from the 
stains that now rest uponthem. Neither is 
Woman asked to solicit the extension of 
Suffrage that she may in any wise compete 
with man. Not competition, in any shape 
or form, but co-operation, is the motto she 
would fain inscribe upon her banner. For 
competition is in trade and commerce what 
the law of the ‘‘survival of the fittest” is in 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms; is the 
same law, only under another name. 

The times in which we live are significant; 
social changes, such, perhaps, as the world 
has never seen, are imminent. Says a wri- 
ter in a late article of the Popular Science 
Monthly: ‘Dark clouds are overhead 
spreading twilight over the earth—clouds 
which threaten storm, change in religion, 

change in social institutions all over the 
earth, change in nations, change, such that 
if the earth spirits were to sleep a hundred 
years and then awake, they would not recog- 
nize the earth, so altered will be its face.” 
It may be that the change, to which we 
have referred, will only come through the 
slow, orderly workings of nature's laws in 
gradual growth. It may be that the per- 
sistent energy of increasing intelligence will 
evolve the right out of all its complications; 
but it may also be that a change in our so- 
cial institutions and laws will only come 
through turmoil, confusion and bloodshed. 
Catastrophism is as pronounced a fact as 
uniformity in the development of the world. 
While the deposition of a delta required 
thousands of years, and the transforming of 
barren rocks into life-giving soil as many 
more, yet, as we emerge from out the inor- 
ganic into the organic, we find an ever ac- 
celerating advance. Ideas, although they 
have their birtb-throes, pass rapidly into 
being, and from being into activity. Only 
a hundred years have passed since it was 
declared that all men were created free and 
equal, and that which was but a sentiment 
in the minds of the few, has become the rev- 
olutionary power of the world to-day. Un- 
der its mighty influence nations that have 
slept the sleep of centuries are awakening. 
Principalities, powers and dominions that 
have rested seemingly secure on the bent 
shoulders of the people, shake and tremble, 
asthe bowed form rises in the majesty of 
manhood, The sun of liberty is climbing 
the zenith of life. Its rays that so long 
have fallen obliquely upon mankind will 
soon rest lovingly, impartially, upon all. 
Says Herbert Spencer: ‘‘A federation of 
peoples, a universal society, can only exist 
when man’s adaptation to the social state 
That the 
time for this umion is now drawing nigh 
seems probable. The recognition of its de- 
sirableness foreshadows its realization. In 
many ways we may see that Humanity is 
fast growing towards such a consummation. 
Though hitherto impracticable, and imprac- 
ticable perhaps at the present moment, a 
brotherhood of nations is being made prac- 
ticable by the very efforts used to bring it 
about.” Into this great confederacy of 
humanity that is marshalling itself into ac- 
tion, under the dominating impulse of an 
invincible idea, Woman is called to enter, 
not for greed of place, office or power, but 
as co-worker, co-laborer, in the ranks of 
time—working for the elevation and en- 
franchisement of humanity—working for 
the establishment of that kingdom which 
alone can endure forever; that kingdom 
which cometh not with observation, the 
kingdom of God upon the earth. 
Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fete; 


Still achieving, still pureuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


IMOGENE C. FALeEs. 
VOTING IN WYOMING. 

Miss Hindman, of Colorado, who visited 
Wyoming during the last election, followed 
in an interesting description of the workings 
of Woman Suffrage in the latter Territory. 
The speaker said that :— 

The day before election she had interview- 
ed many prominent citizens on the success 
of Woman Suffrage. One politician said 
one of the great objections to Suffrage was 
that the women would not stick to the party; 
they scratched the ticket in a very disgust- 
ing manner. The mpeg | of the best 
people of the city was that the best ladi s 
of the city voted, all reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In Cheyenne there were 
two polling places, at one of which the wo- 
men generally voted. This poll was in a 
room of the principal hotel, where ladies 
could come and go without molestation. 
The speaker said, if she was any judge of hu- 
man nature, the countenances of the voting 
ladies indicated a high degree of culture 
and refinement. Each lady bad her ticket 
ready wheh she reached the polls, and after 
voting it, went away without any disturb- 
ance. 

The women did scratch considerably, and 
consequently, in a close district, one man 
ran 900 votes abead of his ticket simply on 
account of his high moral character. Not 
one vote was challenged, so much did the 
men have confidence in the honor of the la- 
dies. Instead of roughs, the poll was sur- 
rounded by gentlemen. Not an oath was 
uttered, no tobacco was used, and the gath- 
ering was most orderly. Cheyenneis some- 
times considered the worst town in the Uni- 





ted States, and the orderly voting and the 





almost entire freedom fr m corrup! on are 
due almost entirely to the Woman Suffrage. 
Formerly, irresponsible persons were in a 
majority, and imposed burdensome taxes 
on the people. Now, the wives, mothers and 
sisters of property owners counteract the 
influence of the floating population. The 
speaker closed by declaring that a mere 
visit to the Territory during election time 
would convince the most prejudiced, that 
Woman Suffrage, in its practical bearing. 
could not be otherwise than successful, and 
that she hoped to live to see the day when 
the elective franchise would be extended to 
the women all over the United States. 

At the conclusior, Lucy Stone asked if the 
women of Wyoming made good bread. 
Mrs. Hindman affirmed that they did, most 
assuredly. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mrs. Stone introduced Miss Patridge, of 
Pennsylvania, who gave a report of pro- 
gress in Pennsylvania: 

She apologized by saying that they have 
there many Germans, who, while they are 
very good, steady people, are not very fast, 
so that their ideas are not very progressive. 
They have, however, a society which holds 
monthly parlor meetings at the homes of 
the members, to which cultivated people 
are invited. Some come out of curiosity 
and go away thinking they are intelligent 
men and women, and Miss Patridge is en 
couraged to think they are getting civilized, 
even in Pennsylvania. She cited as a fact 
that Colorado could not have become a 
State without counting the women as citi- 
zens to make the requisite population. Cop- 
ies of the WomMAn’s JOURNAL are sent to 
public libraries and reading rooms by the 
socicty, and tracts treating upon the sub- 
ject by such authors as Mill, Curtis and 

igginson are circulated. The Annual 
Meeting is to be held this year at Kennett 
Square. Last year the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation paid the expenses of the speaker 
from Philadelphia to Kansas City and re- 
turn, thus showing their interest in the Col- 
orado campaign, to aid which Miss Patridge 
was sent, and public opinion in Pennsylva- 
nia is changing slowly The German ele- 
ment prevents any sudden rapid strides, 
thus imparting to the community an inertia 
not favorable to the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment. Still people are less shocked at 
the idea of women voting than they used 
to be. They have to be, for there are so 
many young women who believe in it. A 
club of young girls, who were pupils of the 
speaker, had joined the workers as ‘‘women’s 
women” and were doing much to help on the 

cause. The centennial celebration, with 
its literature of revolutionary and patriotic 
sayings, had awakened many to the fact 
that ours is a republican government only 
in name, the men being voters or sovereigns, 
and the women subjects, a fact which need- 
ed no demonstration. Still some women 
are slow to understand this matter. Those 
to whom the logic of facts appeal, for in 
stance, some women who work for temper- 
ance, do not act as if convinced that Woman 
Suffrage means temperance, but the speak- 
er found, when in Colorado, that every 
drunkard and liquor seller knew it well 
enough, and declared emphatically that 
they were not going to give Woman the 
ballot, because they knew that their wives and 
mothers would shut up the saloons if they 
got the power. This reminded Miss Pat- 
ridge of the fact that in Colorado the men 
were very glad to get the women to aid 
them in becoming a State. Then they 
counted them, but when the women wanted 
to vote, the men considered them of no ac- 
count and denied it. In the beginning of 
the work, the people of her State thought all 
Woman Suffragists wore short dresses, 
short hair, and carried green gingham um- 
brellas. Now they found out that the Suf- 
fragists were intelligent and high-minded 
women. I feel considerably encouraged at 
our work in Pennsylvania. The men do 
not call us ‘‘females” as much as they used 
to. I consider that a very encouraging symp- 
tom. One of our members married a 
Methodist minister, and we have hopes of 
reforming the entire Methodist church. 
The idea of our government—the republi- 
can idea—is the grandest on earth, but it 
falls far short of grandeur in its practical 
workings. ‘The idea can only become per- 
fect when women are allowed to vote. 

In Pennsylvania the ladies are working 
and working hopefully, and glorious results 
must follow. 

Miss Patridge is a very fluent and pleas- 
ant speaker, and her remarks were highly 
enjoyed by the audience. Attheir close the 
meeting adjourned to 7:30 P. M. 

Our limited space makes it necessary to 
postpone, till next week, the report of the 
first evening meeting, and of the very inter- 
esting and important proceedings of the fol- 
lowing day. Suffice it to say, that every 
session seemed to grow in interest, and the 
general feelingexpressed was a wish that the 
meeting could be indefinitely prolonged. 

The success of tae occasion was largely 
due to the organizing ability which had so 
carefully attended to the details, and had 
provided such ample and charming hospital- 
ity. The newspapers and the public united 
in giving usa cordial reception, and nothing 
occurred to mar the harmony of the occca- 
sion. Sa ew 

BUSINESS NOTES. 
“He who woald thrive must advertise.” 

At the beginning of a new year our bet- 
ter impulses prevail. We inter every bad 
habit and resurrect every good desire; one 
resolution is often predetermined, -which 
we commend for favor. Keep a diary! Let 
the white pages assure our honest purposes 
and benefit posterity. Keep it also with 
excelsior courage, and to begin rightly, go 
to M. R. Warren, 21 Milk street, and pro- 
cure an Excelsior Diary for 1879. They 

are of every size, style and stability, with 
one, two and three days to the page, and 
the pages can be long or short, according to 














the gold market in one’s pocket-book. Mr. 
Warren has on hand a large and full stock 
of commercial stationery, etc. 

In this age of sewing machines and seam- 
stresses, one becomes puzzled by the query 
—which is the best, and which will accom- 
plish the greatest variety of work with the 
grandest results, and which revives the op- 
erator with swifter stitches from the dolc- 
ful Song of the Shirt. At Mechanics Fair 
we loitered among the machines, and one 
iron seamstress was so cunning and accom. 
plished that we were fascinated. It had 
the dressmaker’s art at its needle’s end,— 
would bind, ruffle, tuck and stitch all at 
once, and all without basting. It was gift- 
ed with skillful arts, simple and strong in 
construction, easy of motion, in fact, al- 
most ran alone. Moreover, the price was 
within the economic requirements of hard 
times and happy homes We advertise the 
Davis Vertical Feed Sewing Machine in our 
columns, and wish all to see its excellences 
before determining a selection elsewhere. 
10 Montgomery Place and 33 Bromfield St. 

The glory of a well-appointed dining- 
room is not always the quantity of plate 
therein, but the quality and brilliancy there- 
of. Notable can be excellent or elegant 
with tarnished castor, spoons, knives, etc. 
Servants are often remiss of duty in this re- 
spect, but if housekeepers would provide 
the ‘Silver White,” referred to among our 
Special Notices, they would seldom have 
occasion for fault-finding. Most of the 
powders advertised for removing tarnish 
are coarse, gritty, often poisonous, requir- 
ing more ‘‘elbow grease” than powder, with 
unsatisfactory results. But we have used 
the Silver White for many years, and rec- 
ommend it 2s the best article for polishing 
siitver, plate and jewelry in the market. 
The cloud upon a housekeeper’s brow has 
the halo of a silver lining, by the use of 
“Silver White.” Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., 19 Milk street, are the proprietors. 

A comfortable chair is one of the noblest 
works of man, especially when it can re- 
cline or erect itself at the will of the occu- 
pant. We have the cut of a reclining chair 
in onr columns that has stood the test of 
years—the chair, we mean. For a 1eading 
chair, a bed lounge, a sofa, a nurse's naps, 
and for a Christmas or New Year's gift, 
nothing could be better. The Holmes’ 
Manufacturing Company are wholesale and 
retail dealers in every variety of nice furni 
ture. They have just bought at a bargain 
the bankrupt stock of chamber suits, from 
a manufacturer whose workmanship is well- 
known to be conscientious, artistic and 
skillful. The suits are of every style and 
finish, to which are invited examination and 
comparison. 

We devote considerable space in our pres- 
ent issue to an interesting lecture by Mrs. 
Dr. Carter illustrating a new method of 
treating disease without medicine, as adver 
tised in another column. The following, 
clipped from the American Cultivator, is the 
endorsement of personal benefit and many 
facts: 

We desire to call the special attention of 
our readers to the anncuncement, in anoth 
er column, of the Holman Liver Pad Com- 
pany, of No. 28 School Street, Boston. This 
pad really marks a new era in the history 
of medical science, It is not an experi- 
ment, but hundreds of citizens in our very 
midst have given testimonials of its effica- 
cy and value in curing disease, and that 2" 
which is claimed for it is true. Those who 
cannot visit the rooms should send at once 
for books and circulars explaining the treat- 
ment. Noone should trifle with even the 
slightest indication of disease, and no one 
should be without the knowledge which the 
Holman Pad Co.’s pamphlets will freely 
convey to all applicauts. 

The Scientific American, having had thir- 
ty-four years experience in patents, arts and 
sciences, and with all practical subjects, is 
a paper one can scarcely refuse as a housc- 
hold guest. Their announcement should 
be read, and convince many new subscrib- 
ers into the way of good reading and scien 
tific knowledge. 
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SPECIAL 1 NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club. M 
Nov. 26, 3:30 Pp. m., Prof. George L. Goodale ati 
speak on the ‘Natural History of a Flowering Plant.” 





Sunday Meeting for Women.—at 4 ark 
Street, Nov, 24,3r.m A paper will begiven by Bae 
Kate Gannett Wells. Wosen invited. : 

The Moral Education Association “will 
hold a meeting at 75 Chester Square,on Saturda 
Nov, 23, 7:30P.m. A. Bronson Alcott will epeak’ 
~~ ~My IA oo onemneee of Nov. 30, 3 

-M., the Association will hold a meetin 
~ =~ St. Me. Rate Gannett Wells Sein 
° ject, “Public an tivate Sch Ve 
these meetings all are welcome. - — * 


Harvard University Examinatio 
Women,.—Uambridge, May or June, 1879. Sy“ 
formation address Secretaries of Local Committees 
114 Boylston St., Boston Mass., 59 E Twenty-Fifth st, 
New York City, 401 South-Kighth St., Phila., Penn’ 
57 Walnat 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. ia 


Wom to canvass for the book of 
the times; only men and women of culture in. 
terested in the great social problems of the da need 
inquire. Call 8 to 10 a. m.. and 1to 4p. « Gaited 
States Hotel, room 194, Boston. 2w 
Mury 8. Owens, nurse, 25 Cliff Street, 
Highlands. Experience of seven years, meen 
E. C. Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass, m39 
Carving and Modeling School fo 
Women,.—During the ensuing year there will te 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm 
enjoying their own and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger 
toany of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St.’ Mr 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Chauning 
Whitaker, Miss E. F, Ware, Secretary, Milton. 











Harvard Examinations for Wo 
An experienced teacher proposes to fit for ear 
Examinations in modern languages, History and Lit- 
erature at reasonable prices. Best Cambridge refer- 
ences. Address, M., WomAN’s JOURNAL Office, 








A Woung Lady of experience, desires a 
tion with a florist to make up, and will in overy way 
make herself generally usefal. Situation more an 
object than salary. Good references. Address 5 
Peabody Street, Boston Highlands, 





Miss E. F. Lame, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip - 
pold, Instructor in French. Address’ EK, F. LANE 
20 Beacon Street. ‘ 


A Lady Writes: 

“SILVER WHITE’ will Cleanse and Polish my 
Silverware quicker, better and with less injury to the 
articles than anything I have ever used before.” Sold 
Wasterate and Druggiste-. DENNISON MANU- 


CTURING CO., Proprietors, 19 Milk xtreet, Bos - 
ton. Sold everywhere. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 











Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and 2to4p.m. ty10 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


eP" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 








POCKET For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS. shire St., Boston, 


THE EXCELSIOR DIARIES | 
FOB 1879 





—FOR THE— 


POCKET AND GOUNTING-HOUSE. 


For sale by, M. R. Warren, 21 Milk St,, Boston. 
6w47 














BLACE WALNUT CHAMBER SUITH, No. 421 1-2. 
Price, complete, with chairs, $175.00, 
The above suite needs no comment. The workis first-class, the finish cannot be excelled, the drawers 


are large and commodious; the glass, heavy French plate; and the panels of elegant figured wood 


on!y needs to be seen to be appreciated. 


. The suite 


he engraving hardly does it justice. We have many other styles 


near this price. We take pride in carrying the largest and best assorted stock of chamber furniture in New 
England; also make to order at short notice, from original designs, at reasonable prices. 


A page from PAINE’S new Illustrated Furniture Price List. 


Manufactory and Salesrooms 


141 FRIEND AND 48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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